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The cover picture this month was 
brought by Mrs. Robert C. Dexter, asso- 
ciate commissioner of the Unitarian Serv- 
: $ : 
ice Committee, when she returned from 
Lisbon in April. 


It is a street scene in Abidos, Portugal, 
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Caldas da Rainha where the residence 
forcee is located. The picture was taken 
by Karl Haendler, a skilled metal worker 
aided by the Service Committee, who is 
looking forward to the possibility of 
coming to the United States. 


UNITARIAN ELECTIONS 


At the May Meetings the following 
people were elected to office. This is not 
a complete list, and does not include all 
the organizations represented at the May 
Meetings and affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


American Unitarian Association: Re- 
gional Vice-President, Mrs. Henry 
Sterring; Directors, W. Linwood Chase, 
Miss Sara Comins, Rev. H. Mortimer 
Gesner, Jr., William Roger Greeley, Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, Rev. Frederick 
R. Griffin and Rev. Wallace W. Robbins. 
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Comins; Secretary, Mrs. Roydon C. 
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Maclay; Secretary, Winslow C. Sisson; 
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O'Brian; Vice-President, George Lynch; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Waldemar Argow, Jr. 
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Dr. Channing Speaks Again 
“Unity is God’s end . . . to awake in men’s minds the concept of what is 


general, universal, what they have in common with all, to weaken the 
control of what is private, exclusive—this is important.” 


angular hand of William Ellery Channing have 

been read by no more than a dozen pair of eyes. 
They come to us from rough study notes, salvaged by 
his son, William, and given to the distinguished Uni- 
tarian historian, Dr. C. W. Wendte, in 1884 in Provi- 
dence, R. I. Further portions of the manuscript appear 
in this issue under the column, “For the Quiet Hour.” 

A truly great man stamps his message with the 
hallmark of consistency. His life, his actions, his 
spiritual direction all testify he is not haunted by the 
fear of contradiction by a new discovery or turn of 
history tomorrow morning. Channing was such a giant 
in America. In the midst of war and desolation we 
pause to read this fragment from his study drawer as 
mariners would greet a newly charted map of seas 
and islands never fully known before. There is no 
magic in this new disclosure from the man who 
launched our fellowship of churches in this country— 
rather a firm expected repetition of the thoughts which 
made us bold to march before. 

“Unity is God’s end 
minds what they have in common to weaken 
the control of what is private and exclusive.” Here 
the incandescent spirit of America’s true genius burns 
again. This is our faith, our sure allegiance when we 
seek to name our inner certainty, our own divine as- 
severation of the truth. 

For all the change of fashion in the use of words, 
for all the passage of a century and more, the swift 
and well aimed logic stirs our souls. Once more we 
know our veneration of a great man has not erred. 
William Ellery Channing speaks again, not by the 
shallow repetition of a sacred name, nor by the con- 
juring of tag lines from a thousand printed sermons in 
a dusty book. These words burn, sparkle, blaze and 
blast their meaning into minds today for one immortal 
reason—they are edged with terrifying truth. They 
cannot be avoided by agility nor by guile. “Unity 
is God’s end.” We read it on the faded paper in 
that cherished Channing scrawl and lo, it breaks 
like a clap of summer thunder as the very word of 
God, more true than Athanasius, a teaching like unto 
the Sermon on the Mount itself the high and 
Holy One of Israel will not be denied. Those who 
love exclusiveness, division, privilege and place are 
doomed. The tides of exploitation, privacy and pride 
are ebbing out to sea and none may stop them, for the 
‘mind of man has wakened to the truth of unity and 
comradeship between the sons of God. 


S' far as we know these words written in the 


to awake in men’s 
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Our circulation of this newly mined ore from Chan- 
ning’s pit comes as a needed remedy. In religion now 
the timid men are minting counterfeit coins without 
rebuke. The solemn sanctions of the church are given 
to the very foes he named — disunity, the love of 
separation, exclusiveness in man and nations. At a 
great American university of science recently a little 
man with a pompous reputation preached again the 
sad and desolate division of spirit and matter as though 
philosophy had died with Plato. To engineers and 
physicists he sang the dolorous gospel of a spirituality 
above the sordid realm of earth and “things.” Sur- 
rounded by the test tubes and the atom smashers of 
a great new universe he pleaded for faith divorced from 
all these lowly particles of stubborn matter. How one 
wished the salty air of Channing’s words would blow 
across the lecture hall again—“Unity is God’s end.” 
Here were tomorrow’s builders of a new community, 
the men, indeed, who like a Paul Bunyan would fling 
a bridge across the Bering Straits, or flash the words 
of friendship through the air in the twinkling of an eye 
to farmers on the Mongolian plains and fisherman be- 
low the Horn. The unity of liberating prophets with 
the men of science would in these days delight the 
mind of Channing. His plea for seeking out the, cords 
of comradeship between all areas of knowledge, be- 
tween the flesh and spirit, between the earth and sky 
echoes again in 1943. Here is the message of a mas- 
ter soul, waiting for him who runs to read. 

Channing’s prophetic sentences form the frame- 
work now of faith for daring men, who laugh at all 
the pygmy souls who play Canute and seek to roll the 
tides of general and universal understanding back. 
Channing would rejoice today in all the inter-continen- 
tal efforts of the freedom-loving peoples, struggling out 
of slumber to a morning labor worthy of the sons of 
God—a new heaven and a new earth in which dwelleth 
righteousness. No pseudo-mysticism, no febrile fenc- 
ing with reality, no subtle slipping out of life ever 
marked the preacher in the pulpit down on Federal 
Street. 

His gentle frame deceived the quick observer— 
for here was a tough and seasoned Yankee soul, sure 
of the democratic dream, and certain of the spirit’s 
triumph over Satan’s ancient weapons of exclusiveness 
and fear. He wrote the texts for Lincoln’s later vic- 
tories and Whitman’s dreams. Here surely is the 
fibre of a faith all free men may possess with honesty 
and joy. 
feel « 
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THE FAITH BEHIND FREEDOM 


A Declaration of Faith and Purpose, presented 
at the United Unitarian Advance Meeting, Boston. 
May 27, 1943 


Universal Freedom 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.’-—THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Author of the Declaration of American Independence, 1776, and 
prophet of Unitarian free religion as the faith of the future. 


Unitarian Free Religion 
“T am a living member of the great family of all souls. . . . This 
is the bond of the Universal Church: no man can be excom- 
municated from it but by the death of goodness i his own 
breast.” —WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


Founder of American Unitarianism, 1819. 


AT A TIME OF WORLD UPHEAVAL when all 
things are called in question, it is well that men 
should search their hearts and know what faith they 
hold and whether it can shape the present miseries 
towards a happier future. Many beliefs, once con- 
fidently held, have crumbled with the coming of the 
modern age: others are fallmg now before the fury 
of the storm. To cling to these beliefs means trusting 
in the ineffectual. We cannot build the future with 
a worn-out creed. 


Nor can we build it out of emptiness and unbelief. 
We need a faith that truly reckons with an age of 
transformation; that knows the inner meaning of 
events; that sees the coming victory of humanity 
within the present tragedy and loss. 


This faith has long been growing and has not begun 
to claim the future. It was held by Jefferson and 
Lincoln as the hope of universal liberation and in 
rejection of the creeds. It was proclaimed by Chan- 
ning as the essence of original Christianity; by 
Emerson as pure religion; by Parker as the faith 
that builds the brotherhood of man. Walt Whitman 
prophesied it as the true religion of tomorrow. It has 
been voiced by prophets, sung by poets, declared by 
pioneers of liberty through many centuries, in every 
land. It is the faith behind freedom. 


FROM THE BEGINNING, man has struggled to be 
free. Through countless generations, he has fought 
to liberate himself from limitations in the natural 
world about him, from fear and ignorance, and from 
the tyrannies imposed by other men. In this he has 
fulfilled a natural law of life, which, as it climbs to 
higher levels in the scale, requires the growth of 
freedom. Once reached, this higher level cannot be 
debased without disaster. Retreat from freedom, 
therefore, or its degradation, is defiance of a natural 
law, which, now as always, must invite calamity. 
Man, to be equal to his future, must be free. 


But freedom cannot live unless it grows. The time 


has come to make it universal. When, in the 18th 
century, it was declared that all men are created 
equal and endowed with freedom as a natural right, 
not only was a new and different kind of nation 
dedicated to a universal principle, but the declaration 
heralded the freedom of the world. This is the deeper 
issue of the present war. The age-long struggle has 
achieved its universal scope. The earth: is now a 
neighborhood. Mankind is bound together in a com- 
mon fate. Freedom must in the end be indivisible. 
And therefore, 


WE BELIEVE THE WORLD MUST COME TO BE 
A SINGLE, FREE COMMUNITY. 


Until it does, wars will increase and nations, strong 
or weak, must face the ever-present danger of 
destruction. The world is now too small for anything 
but brotherhood; and brotherhood, before it can be 
universal, must be based upon the principle that all 
men are created free. 


THIS IS THE HOPE OF FREEDOM, BUT BEHIND 
IT THERE HAS ALWAYS BEEN A FREEDOM- 
BUILDING FAITH. Freedom cannot be maintained 
by faiths that foster ignorance and superstition, and 
thus become the natural tools of tyranny. Whatever 
fears the naked light of truth will seek its shelter in 
oppression. Only beliefs which in themselves are 
liberating: are equal to the purpose of a liberated 
world. Hence, 


WE BELIEVE THAT FREEDOM GROWS FROM 
FREE RELIGION, THAT ONLY A FREE RELI- 
GION CAN BE UNIVERSAL, AND THAT EVERY 
OTHER FREEDOM IS BASED ON FREEDOM 
OF THE MIND. ; 


A true religion knows no barriers of nation, race or 
class, and no exclusions through a creed. Its unity 
is in its purpose; its covenant is brotherhood. As no 
man can be good enough to be the master of another, 


NOTE — The source of spiritual authority, for Unitarians, is the individual conscience, While there is a general body of belief, modern-minded and 
progressive in its emphasis, the variations which enrich it are unusually wide. All members of the fellowship are free to hold their own beliefs 
and equally at liberty to state them. The present Declaration was prepared upon the basis of contributory statements from groups of Unitarian 
Ministers and Laymen, whose conviction is that in their heritage of free religion, as held by Jefferson and Lincoln no less than Channing, Bmerson 
and Parker, and historically centered in the struggle for a universal, free humanity, they find the faith that meets the challenge of the present hour. 
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so no man can be wise enough to bind another in 
belief. Hence, we reject all orthodoxies and proclaim 
the Free and Universal Church. 


And in the freedom of this Church, knowing that all 
beliefs derive their substance from the meaning that 
we find in life and from the faith we have in man, 
’ we make the following affirmations, offering them to 
all to whom they are persuasive and as the basis of 
a faith for freedom-loving men: 


WE BELIEVE that religion and life are one and that 
the spiritual world is part of the natural world. We 
take our stand with modern knowledge, knowing it 
as fallible but knowing also that it supersedes a less 
enlightened past. We choose, in freedom, from the 
ancient world, those teachings which persuade us, 
and revere the prophets of all ages and of every land. 
We look upon the precepts Jesus taught as being 
original Christianity. But we remember that, no 
matter what our heritage, it is the living truth that 
makes us free. 


WE BELIEVE that man is both a child of earth and of 
the wider mystery of the universe. We face the facts 
of contradiction, ignorance and tragedy without 
evasion or pretence —and equally without dismay. 
For man is not imprisoned by the limits of his under- 
standing. He has the power of moral growth, of 
loving and creating beauty; and, through spiritual 
awareness, great intensities of insight and imagina- 
tion. He is, no matter what the mystery of his being, 
a living soul. 


The meaning of his life is not defined by what 
degrades it but by what it moves towards. The truth 
that man resists takes deeper root within his con- 
science, and though he crucifies his benefactors, 
memory never lets a prophet die. 


We repudiate the fear that brings retreat to many 
modern minds: that human progress has resulted in 
insoluble dilemmas and incurred the wrath of God 
through being due to human pride. No moral benefit 
ensues from such distortions of the facts of human 
evil, none of which are curable by superstitious fear. 
The evil man creates is grim and tragic: but it must 
- be conquered by humility combined with moral 
courage — not abasement — and through the free 
religion that can build a better world. Modern man 
-is not condemned by modern progress but by the 
- insufficient spread of it. It is ancient ignorance and 
ancient fear, together with all other ancient evil, that 
have held him back. It is wider freedom, leading to 
greater brotherhood, that will bring him on his way. 


WE BELIEVE experience reveals a Mystery more sub- ~ 


lime and wonderful than human life, and which 
~ exceeds our understanding. In this we see the source 
- of mind and spirit. We recognize that each of us 
must name this Mystery as his thought directs, but 
that the language of the heart has called it God. We 
- cannot hope to comprehend the Uttermost; we know 


— 


it as ‘a power in the life,’ upon which we may rely. 
But we believe that God in human history must 
think through human thoughts and work through 
human hands. No thought of God is true that under- 
mines the need for courage or lessens our responsi- 
bility. Hence, man is challenged by the highest 
measure of his spiritual awareness, as well as by 
conditions in the world about him, to achieve a life 
of freedom through his power to think, and choose, 
and share the guidance of his destiny. This is the 
soul’s emancipation, the source of sacredness in 
human rights, the final and religious ground of 
freedom. 


BELIEVING IN THIS FAITH and in its power to 


shape the future, we desire that from the present 
struggle of the nations shall come A MORAL VIC- 
TORY FOR ALL MANKIND. 


Our purpose is to build a World Community of free 
and equal men, dedicated to equality of human 
rights and obligations, and governed by the laws 
that free men make. 


‘To such a World Community we look for lasting 


peace, knowing that peace is built on unity, and 
unity on freedom. No world, half-slave, half-free, can 
bring us lasting peace. We seek complete and uni- 
versal freedom. 


Our purpose is a world of liberation not only from 
war but from the tyranny of hate and greed, and 
from the barriers of race and class. And we look for 
freedom through a better regulation of the world’s 
prosperity: freedom from poverty, freedom from 
want. We seek a world more equal in its opportunity, 
free from hereditary privilege and from entrench- 
ments that defy the common good. We look for 
equal justice, equal economic treatment, equal edu- 
cation, equal privileges, irrespective of color or creed. 
There is no room for prejudice or persecution in a 
free man’s world. . . . And we seek these things here 
in America, having in mind especially our fellow- 
citizens, the Jews and Negroes, that we may be 
worthy of our place among the nations and of the 
coming freedom of the world. 


We earnestly desire an end to nationalism, that love 
of country may be freed from selfish interest. Above 
the State must be the family of nations, and beyond 
all other human love, the love of all mankind. 


Finally, we look for growing freedom through coop- 
eration, freedom in the service of the World Com- 
munity, freedom through the Brotherhood of Man. 


BUT WE REALIZE THAT WHEN WE HAVE SAID 
THESE THINGS, WE HAVE NOT DONE THEM. 


We propose to do them, both as citizens of a free 
country whose freedom is their birthright, and as 
disciples of a free religion to whom it is a sacred trust. 
Mankind is buying, with its blood and agony, the 
chance to build a better world. Let us begin to build 
it. The time of opportunity is now. 
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Delos O'Brian confers with Waldemar Argow, Jr. 


barrier of race, class, or creed, was affirmed on 

May 27 in Boston at the keynote meeting of 
Anniversary Week. The declaration calls for a deep- 
ening, heightening, and intensifying of the spiritual 
consent of Unitarians across the country. 

The large auditorium of Arlington Street Church 
was crowded to utmost capacity as four Unitarian 
ministers spoke on the “Faith Behind Freedom” at this 
United Unitarian Advance meeting. Rev. Angus 
deMille Cameron of Montreal urged its practical 
realization. 

“Our faith does not become real until it impels us 
to risk ourselves in action,” he began. “Unitarians are 
heirs of a great heritage of freedom. In securing free- 
dom from want, which is a real possibility in our time, 
we must control social forces just as the forces of nature 
have been controlled. Freedom should further human 
welfare and not provide a cloak for the exploitation of 
man. In freedom from war, international peace must 
rest on international law upheld by force.” 

Rey. Duncan Howlett of New Bedford stated that, 
although the free mind has always objected to putting 
its beliefs into words, creeds can be written and then 
rewritten. 

“Man needs creeds; he lives by creeds; he cannot 
live without them,” he continued. “Our task is to 
find a creed congenial to the free mind—the Unitarian 
mind. Id suggest these characteristics for such a 
creed: (1) Surrender to natural science the task of 
accounting for the physical universe; (2) Surrender 
to the historian the relating of the events of the past; 
(3) Lay our faith upon principles rather than facts and 
events—faith in reason, truth, beauty, love, values. 

“This is the creed a creedless church can hold, a 


To Faith Behind Freedom, a religion without 


faith founded upon eternal principles, no other faith — 


possible than a faith in God.” 

Rev. Jacob Trapp of Denver spoke of the dignity 
of man, “the creator of conscious moral choice, moral 
aspiration, moral legislation. In this faith we are so 
to live that nothing human remains alien to our under- 
standing. In this faith we become the sworn enemy of 
everything that does indignity to man.” 

Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy asked “Shall we not de- 
clare that the Faith Behind Freedom is faith in com- 
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In the : 
Declarative Mood 
A. Report of the Unitarian May Mecanee 


By ELISABETH HALL LUPTON 


munion with the Holy Spirit? We are chosen and 
commanded. In the words of Winston Churchill, let 
us go forth and put these grave matters to the proof.” 

Of utmost significance to those both within and. 
outside the denomination was the Wartime Policy 


. resolution presented at the Annual Meeting and, after 


considerable debate, passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. It very simply and decisively declares that 
“the American Unitarian Association endorses the 
letter of the Board of Directors, dated October 14, 1942, 
urging the churches to make the utmost possible con- 
tribution to the cause of world peace through the defeat 
of the Axis powers, with the promise to use all its 
influence to direct the war toward the betterment of 
the life of all mankind.” 

It so happened that the Anniversary Week meet- 
ings began this year on the very day that the United 
States House of Representatives passed its Anti-Poll 
Tax Bill. It was a happy coincidence, for at meeting 
after meeting there had been scheduled either speakers 
for the Negro race or resolutions pertaining to discrim- 
ination against the Negroes of this country. 

The Ware Lecture, high spot in these May confer- 
ences, was delivered by Dr. Walter White, Secretary of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. His thoughtful, straightforward words 
are quoted in full elsewhere in this issue of The 
Christian Register. They were greeted by prolonged 
applause. 

At the American Unitarian Youth Dinner on Thurs- 
day the speaker was Miss Winifred L. Norman of the 
Flushing Unitarian Church, Chairman of the National 
Council of Negro Youth. “You have been called upon,” 
she stated, “to write those in Washington protesting 
against segregation in the armed forces and asking for 
a mixed regiment of volunteer service men, and to 
demand for Negroes in uniform protection from vio- 
lence and insults. 

“Let American youth then actively work to re- 
affirm its loyalty for those principles of freedom and 
democracy for which true liberals have ‘always stood.” 

Actual discussion of the race problem as applied to 
Negroes took place on three occasions: at the pre- 
liminary round tables of Annual Meeting resolutions, — 
at the Annual Meeting’s consideration of resolutions, 


7=--. 


and at the meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship for 


Social Justice. 

On the last named occasion two resolutions were 
passed, one favoring Congressional action and urging 
state action on abolishing the poll tax, the other 
reasserting the U.F.SJ.’s unalterable opposition to 
Negro discrimination in all its forms, and calling 
upon the President to give the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission independence and power to deal 
with any violations which may occur. 

In the Resolution on Racial Discrimination that 
was presented at the Annual Meeting, widespread 
approval came only after the insertion of two final 
paragraphs. The motion resolved that Unitarians 
throughout the country do everything in their power 
to remove discrimination against the employment of 
Negroes in private industry, war work, stores and busi- 
nesses, and in any and all capacities for which they 
may be qualified. 

Then was added: “AND BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED that Unitarians set an example for all 
this by working to eliminate racial discrimination and 
segregation in all their church services and activities. 
And that all Unitarians in every other regard do their 
utmost to ensure to Negroes all rights and privileges 
which are theirs as human beings and American 
citizens.” 

The first general gathering of Anniversary Week 
came Tuesday evening in First Church when delegates 
met for a Service of Consecration and Commemoration, 
consecration to the cause of victory and a just and 
lasting peace, and commemoration of the Unitarians 
who have already given their lives in this war. 

In words of restraint and real meaning, the congre- 
gation read together: “And now have our young men 
and women gone forth into perilous occasions, to uphold 
simple justice and right in the world; and to confront 
tyranny and falsehood with the chivalry of their youth. 
God forgive us that through our fault and folly this 
heavy necessity has fallen across their lives.” 

Following the congregational reading of Lincoln’s 
poignant Gettysburg Address came a litany of con- 
secration whose final words still ring: 

“Make us conscious of our time, its need and 
opportunity. Help us to be such men and women as 
our time requireth. Deliver us from the hard heart, 
the narrow mind, the selfish motive, the spirit of angry 
vengeance or cynical despair. Make us patient, mag- 
nanimous, clearsighted, hopeful, and devoted. Set be- 
fore us Thy vision and Thy challenge, that, as those 
who have been blessed and tempered for the event, 
we may vindicate Thy confidence by giving ourselves 
to the establishment of Thy Kingdom on earth.” 


A tribute to Mrs. Russell P. Wise, whose term as_ 


President had come to a close, was included in the 
Wednesday morning business meeting of the General 
Alliance. Emphatic applause greeted the phrases, a 
woman of “rare insight and sympathetic approach” 
who has displayed “sincerity and boundless enthu- 
siasm” in her efforts to “strengthen the Unitarian fel- 
lowship through the Alliance.” 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia urged the 
Alliance delegates to have a wider and more robust 
faith in the institution of the Christian church. “We 
got our faith not through our own will or wit or wis- 
dom but from the past through the channels of the 
church,” he declared. “No principle is secure because 
of its excellence.” 

In the afternoon the Alliance members returned to 
hear from the: President of the American Unitarian 
Association, Dr. Frderick May Eliot. “We Unitarians 
haven't really been caught up yet into a great dream,” 
his challenge began. “In recent years we have made 
real progress in learning to work together, but we are 
still a long way from developing the full co-operative 
power of which we are capable. 

“There are still too many opportunities which we 
miss because we are under the spell of our traditional 
distrust of organization, and the reason for this is that 
we have not yet come to a realizing sense of the respon- 
sibility which accompanies opportunity. 

“Tf we fully realized the service we could render to 
America—if we had the imagination to see what would 
happen to the walls of prejudice, injustice, and stupid- 
ity, if we could unite—we would be less concerned as 
to who gives the signal and which particular fragment . 
of our church fellowship was accorded the post of 
honor. 

“The really important idea to grasp and hang on 
to is that there are many things which simply will 
not be done at all unless we do them together. 

“We still lack the vision to realize that a small 
denomination like ours cannot make any appreciable 
impact upon the religious life of the contemporary 
world unless it has as effective an organization as the 
best brains at our command can devise. 

“QUnitarians will not work together, with the bold 
imagination and the courageous skill which their free 
faith requires, until they have been swept away from 
their preoccupation with parochial and provincial in- 
terests into the main stream of ardent, sacrificial devo- 
tion to the ideal of a free church that shall be great 
enough to match the greatness of a free world.” 

At the Education Luncheon on Wednesday Rev. 
Ernest Kuebler, Director of the Division of Education, 
presented three convictions: for our children’s sake our 


Mrs. Russell P. Wise, retiring President of the General 
Alliance greets her successor, Miss Sara Comins 
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families need to be deeply rooted in the religious life; 
it is increasingly true that religious learning comes 
through association with other persons, spiritually- 
minded persons; because of the new wartime trans- 
portation difficulties we face the obligation to have 
programs of home religious education. 

Dr. Everett Moore Baker of Cleveland at the same 
luncheon declared that “our church suffers because we 
have not sufficiently impressed upon our children the 
idea which gives it its strength. 

“Tt has been the business of a wide variety of organ- 
izations in America, institutions—secular, political, and 
religious—to establish systems, codes, plans, and creeds, 
and then to drive their designs into the minds of chil- 
dren. From such education children learn not how to 


think but only what to think. Within our own house- 
hold of faith in recent years we have tried to be so 
understanding and sympathetic toward all religious 
attitudes that we have left our children with no con- 
victions.” 

Dr. Baker lamented the increased regimentation 
and the callousness to the horrors of war that is-creep- 
ing upon us. “We should be alert to the possibility of 
defeat by imitation, by imitation of the very ideas 
and habits, the ways and means of our Beane because 
of which we are at war.’ 

The 1943 May Meetings, attended by 650 delegates 
and though limited to a shortened three-day program, 
was indeed in the declarative mood, a mood of strong 
affirmation of faith and action for free men. 


“THE WORLD IS MY COUNTRY ” 


An Interview with Wendell Willkie 


By WALTON E. COLE 


The following interview with Wendell Willkie is the first 
of two interviews by Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister of 
Second Church in Boston. In the July issue The Christian 
Register will publish an interview with Vice-President Henry 
A. Wallace. 


delivered from a strange pulpit, a big walnut desk 

in an office just off Wall Street in New York City. 
, Wendell L. Willkie was the preacher, One World was 
the subject, and the congregation was the writer of this 
article. 

That it was an eloquent sermon was due not to 
tricks of rhetoric, nor merely to that indefinable some- 
thing called “personal charm,” but to the unmistakable 
fire of conviction. This lay preacher was driven by a 
sense of urgency. As he spoke, I felt that we could 
have a free world but that there was no time to waste 
in winning it. My two interviews with Mr. Willkie 
added up to a single major impression, which can be 
gained only in the presence of a person of real moral 
stature who is dominated by a compelling idea. 

I found myself in Mr. Willkie’s New York office 
because when I had decided to speak on One World, 
I wanted to know something at first hand of the author, 
to question him regarding certain issues and implica- 
tions raised by the volume, and to learn what was 
between the lines of this book which is making publish- 
ing history. I thik I can give the answer to that 
question in two words: moral earnestness. 

Probing questions convinced me that Wendell 
Willkie is decidedly not a “stuffed shirt.” You may 
remember the high rating he has won on “Information 
Please” programs. We had a private “Information 
Please’ session—in which I was a very amateur Clifton 
Fadiman—and he exhibited an astonishing mental ver- 
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[es just listened to a thrilling sermon. It was 


satility and historical perspective, as well as a compre- 
hensive grasp of current world affairs. 

When one directs a penetrating question at some 
public figures, it is like throwing a stone down an 
empty well: there isn’t even a splash. To ask Mr. 
Willkie such a question is like turning on a faucet: one 
gets a stream of clear, organized and exact information. 

I asked him pertinent—and perhaps impertinent— 


questions: “Whose idea was the trip, yours or the 
President’s? Why didn’t Roosevelt want you to go 
to India? What do you really think of Churchill? 


Will he be Prime Minister after the war is won?” 
There was no evasion, no retreating behind a smoke 
screen. His answers were immediate and frank. 

When I say that Mr. Willkie preached a sermon on 
America’s unique chance and inescapable responsi- 
bility, I do not mean that he employed the technical 
terminology of religion. I term his utterance sermonic 
because of its earnest. spiritual purpose. 

He was very explicit about his faith in the potential 
power of organized religion. He feels that if the 
morally earnest people in our churches catch the 
vision of America’s responsibility for playing “an 
active, constructive part in freeing it (the world) and 
keeping its peace,” then this country will meet its 
rendezvous with destiny. 

He was most animated when he talked about what 
he calls “the greatest, biggest political fact of our 
time”—the existence of America’s “reservoir of good 
will.” He said: “This puts America in a unique and 
superb position of moral leadership.” As he talked, 
I underlined a passage in One World: “Neither Hitler 
nor Mussolini nor Hirohito, with their propaganda 
or by their arms, can take from us the unifying force 
of this good will—and there is no other such unifying 
force in the world—or divide us among ourselves or 


from our Allies, as long as we do not make a mockery 
of our protestations of the ideals for which we have 
proclaimed we fight.” 

In answer to my question, “What about a more 
detailed plan for world organization?” Mr. Willkie 
replied, “You could outline twenty different plans with 
real possibilities. There is no value in quarreling among 
ourselves now about all of the specific details: the 
thing we must do at this time is to agree on one pur- 
pose. We must learn to work together in winning the 
war, and by ‘we’ I mean China and Russia as well as 
America and England. And we must see to it that 
this habit of practical co-operation lasts far beyond 
the fighting period.” 

Mr. Willkie’s faith in people, his realistic belief in 
the possibilities of the common folk, is of great interest 
to all of us who call ourselves religious liberals. It is 
an invigorating experience to hear him reiterate his 
conviction that “Men and women all over the world 
are on the march, physically, intellectually, spiritually.” 

This vivid picture of the people of the world 
marching to more than victory was so compelling that 
I thought of Carl Sandburg. At times, it seemed to 
me that this Indiana-born New York lawyer was 
rendering the poetry of Sandburg’s The People, Yes 
into vigorous and moving prose. 

As I talked with him I could see how important a 
place the organic connection between winning the war 
and achieving a peace played in Mr. Willkie’s think- 
ing. Over and over he emphasized the fact that “gen- 
erally speaking, nothing of importance can be won in 
peace which has not already been won in the war 
itself. We shall win in the future peace only what we 
are now winning in the war—no more and no less.” 

Mr. Willkie’s best seller is about one world, but it 
is really two books. One is an exciting travelogue. 
The other is a realistic vision of one world of freedom. 

It was said of Thomas Jefferson that, of all the 
great leaders of his era, he was the one who saw farthest 
west. Of all our prominent public leaders today, Mr. 
Willkie sees the farthest east. No one has stated the 
case of the Far East more realistically. Throughout 
the interviews, it was plainly evident that two things 
had happened simultaneously during the 31,000 mile 
trip of the author of One World: his world had con- 
tracted geographically; his vision had expanded 
spiritually. 

When Mr. Willkie found that I was to be one of 
the speakers at the Memorial meeting in Boston in 
which Boston Jewry cried for justice, he gave me a 
message to present on his behalf. Not only is he aware 
of this giant agony of our age—the murder of two 
million people simply because they happen to belong 
to the same branch of God’s family as Isaiah, Hosea, 


Amos and Jesus; he has a constructive program for the - 


rescue of a large part of the four million Jews whom 


- Hitler seeks to exterminate but who are still alive in 


Europe. 

Here is Wendell Willkie’s message, which I de- 
livered before 20,000 people in the Boston Garden: 
“The continued barbaric program of extermination 


- 


which Hitler is directing against the Jewish people 
makes the great program in Palestine increasingly im- 
portant. There must be positive assurances now that 
the homeless Jews of Europe who survive this dreadful 
conflict can look forward to a homeland of their own. 

“Justice demands that the Jewish national home- 
land in Palestine must have its rightful place in the 
new world of tomorrow.” 

Mr. Willkie’s conception of one world of freedom 
is one of the great, simple and daring ideas of our age. 
It can energize our society, it can impart a victorious 
strength. It is my conviction that One World will do 
more than make publishing history: it will be an im- 
portant factor in changing the course of world history. 
The comparison with Tom Paine’s Common Sense is 
inevitable. I believe that One World will win a place 
beside that earlier call to freedom which was also 
written by a man who refused to pull his punches in 
a crisis. And when we recall that Tom Paine was the 
first man to use the phrase, “The United States of 
America,” it is interesting to note that he also said: 
“The world is my country.” 


hy dhe Author of "One World 


“After centuries of ignorant and dull compliance, 
hundreds of millions of people in eastern Europe and 
Asia have opened the books. Old fears no longer 
frighten them. They are no longer willing to be East- 
ern slaves for Western profits. .. . They are resolved 
as we must be that there is no more place for imperial- 
ism within their own society than in the society of 
nations. The big house on the hill surrounded by mud 
huts has lost its awesome charm.” 


Quoted by permission of the publishers of One World, Messrs. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. 


CONFERENCE CANCELLED 


Due to the present emergency caused by war con- 
ditions, it has become necessary to cancel the meetings 
scheduled to be held from July 1 to July 22 at Soo-Nipi 


Lodge, New London, N. H. 


Frank RryNOLps 
Martian T. McCarruy 


THIS 
1 BELIEVE 


By KENNETH L. PATTON 


ness of his personal religious faith, for it em- 

bodies emotions and intuitions as well as rea- 
son. The forces that compel man and undergird 
him are often unexplored and only vaguely sensed 
in a sublingual, subconscious manner. The buoy- 
ancy, hunger, strength, the “lust for life” is not got- 
ten by or from philosophy; it is the flowing fact of 
life itself. All philosophy is but a fumbling attempt 
to conceptualize and give expression to the dynamic 
wonder of living experience. It is'‘much more mean- 
ingful to live than to talk about living. 

For some time I accepted the common assumption 
that those who disagree with the usual dogmas are 
proud and intellectually egotistical people. Now I see 
that the man who realizes that all knowledge is human 
and relative and that nothing can be affirmed as abso- 
lute truth is the most humble of persons. Whatever 
arrogance may be involved, it is not in a decided 
affirmation of his own opinions so much as in a chal- 
lenging of the right of others to make unwarranted 
assumptions. 

It may seem that this approach is too negative to 
be a basis for a vital religious faith. It is, however, 
essential to that core of honesty and integrity which 
must be central to any religion worth having. If the 
religious experience is anything, it is the experience of 
man when he is being thoroughly honest with himself 
and his world. This approach is a double process of 
accepting and establishing that which seems to be good, 
reasonable, and emotionally valid, while denying and 
combatting all that seems to be insincere, irrational, 
and unworthy. This negative and paring process has 
been quite severe for some of us who have come on 
the long cultural journey from extreme fundamen- 
talism to a naturalistic humanism. There was some- 
thing which would not let us rest until we stood at last 
on the rock bottom where there was nothing left to 
question. It was then we experienced for the first time 
a sense of complete honesty with self, and a conviction 
of emotional and intellectual rightness which we never 
could have known as long as there was a chance that 
we were clinging to any idea from habit or comfort’s 
sake. 

If I were to define my basic faith I would have to 
say, as does Julian Huxley, that “my final belief is in 
life.” I do not believe there is any ultimate reason for 
life. Living is its own excuse for being. It is here. 
T accept it and enjoy it. This faith in life can be broken 
down into several divisions, all mutually implicating 
and overlapping. These might be called faith in nature, 
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N | O one can satisfactorily put into words the full- 


faith in man, faith in love, faith in poetry, and faith in 
man’s intelligence. 

It seems to be difficult for some theists to realize 
that a naturalist can “get religion.” Yet I never knew 
the fullness of religious experience until I was con- 
verted to naturalism. The feeling of being included 
within nature wholly and completely, the feeling.of kin- 
ship with all the creatures of nature, can be deeply 
mystical. It can provide an emotional basis for life 
as profound and satisfying as other men profess to find 
in the experience of oneness with a god. This has come 
in adjusting myself to what appear to be the impor- 
tant facts about nature. The world is one in that it 
is all composed of the same elements and subject to the 
same internal and interrelating forces. But I can 
neither see nor sense any organismic interrelations be- 
tween: the parts of the cosmos which would justify 
ascribing personality to it. Its unity is no more signifi- 
cant than its manyness and diversity. What person- 
ality there is in nature is to be found in its individual 
parts, especially in living organisms, rather than in 
the whole. Artistic integrity, as well as_ scientific 
honesty, impels me to react in one way to a stone, in 
another way to a tree, and in yet another way to a 
man, and to realize that whereas I may be capable of 
reacting to all natural objects, they may not be able 
to return interest or affection. I may talk to the uni- 
verse but I cannot always expect it to hear my voice. 
Thus it can be seen that the meaning of worship is 
radically altered for the naturalist. He rejects the God 
or Over-soul idea because to him it is poor poetry as 
well as irrational. But impersonal and unhuman as 
natural processes are, through them life has evolved 
and is sustained. History justifies the faith that, bar- 
ring a cosmic catastrophe, these forces will continue to 
sustain the existence and development of humanity. 
I can, therefore, affirm a faith in nature. 

I have faith in man because he is in and of nature, 
thereby possessing the resiliency and the growing, 
emergent properties of a living organism in the evolu- 
tionary process. It is a long-range faith and optimism. 
Those who decry man as sinful, corrupt, and decadent 
gather their contrasts from too narrow a span of 
human history. As we look back over thousands of 
years we cannot deny that man is evolving and pro- 
gressing in all his aspects. It may be hard for those 
caught in the turmoil of a great crisis of human develop- 
ment to be comforted by the fact that future genera- 
tions may.profit from our suffering and death. Yet 
our time is a stage in a development which, in its world- 
wide scope, its speed, its cultural depth, has never been 
approached in the history of the race. The ugly as- 
pects of the present revolutions are only what could 
have been predicted from the weaknesses and faults of 
our culture. ) 

One of the great discoveries of mankind is the 
recent evidence from the social sciences as to the great 
malleability of human personality and the tremendous 
importance of the environment in shaping and culturing 
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The Ware Lecture 


THE WORLD WE WANT 


By WALTER WHITE 


proudly once again as the news flows in of the 

smashing victory in Tunisia. Optimism — and 
perhaps dangerous over-optimism—replaces the dark 
despair which followed in the wake of the fall of France, 
Dunkirk, Pearl Harbor, and Corregidor. Already many 
of us are venturing predictions on how soon the fight- 
ing will be over. The humility of the dark days when 
defeat seemed not impossible nor improbable gives way 
today to the resurgence of national and racial pride. 

Those who know the facts wisely refuse to share 
this optimism. A columnist reports that at a dinner 
party in Washington recently, which was attended by 
high officials most intimately acquainted through their 
positions with the facts, the guests were asked to 
write on slips of paper the date each of them believed 
the war would end. Not one of them put down a date 
earlier than 1947. A few days ago I talked with a 
naval officer just returned from the Pacific. When I 
told him of the speculation that the war would not end 
before 1947, he grimly predicted that only a miracle 
would end it as soon as that date. His pessimism was 
based upon the vast distances which make the problem 
of transportation of supplies and men, even in these 
days of bombers capable of flying 400 miles an hour, a 
task of almost superhuman proportions. 

But whether we accept the easy optimism induced 
by the defeat of Rommel, or the wiser cautious pes- 
simism of those who know from firsthand experience 
the immensity of the task yet before us if we win the 
war, it is imperative that we soberly and intelligently 
decide now the kind of world we want and work to 
attain it. It is juvenile to say that the kind of world 
we desire and the kind we get depends almost entirely 
on what we do now, what we think now, and to what 
extent we are able and willing to revise our concept 
of history while the fighting is still going on. But 
superficial as that statement may be, it is grimly im- 
portant that we realize its truth. We today face a 
moral crisis which almost certainly will cause us to lose 
the peace and to perpetuate the evils of racial arro- 
gance and economic imperialism which caused World 
Wars I and II, and which invariably will bring about 
World War III with but an armistice after this global 


Tor United Nations today raise their heads 


' struggle is over. 


Let me direct your attention to facts of recent his- 
tory which are already being forgotten in the exulta- 
tion attendant upon the North African victory and the 
successes of the Russian Army. When the outlook was 
dark during the days when Hitler and Hirohito were 


’ enjoying an unbroken succession of victories, the people 


of the United Nations, and especially Americans, were 
humble in the face of possible defeat. We were willing 
to consider giving up some of the old advantages the 
Anglo-Saxon world had enjoyed from the toil and re- 


. 


sources of brown, yellow, and black peoples at home 
and in far-off places. We talked glibly and anxiously 
of a brave new world based upon collective action of 
the United Nations after the war in which aggressors 
would be checked in their aggression as soon as they 
started. We expressed our willingness and even eager- 
ness to stop exploiting others and to share the resources 
of the earth with all human beings irrespective of race, 
color, creed or place of birth. Sternly we turned our 
backs on chauvinism and repudiated isolationism. But 
no sooner had the tide of battle appeared to turn than 
we got over our fright and donned again the clothing 
of smug invincibility. The reactionaries and the isola- 
tionists emerged from their storm cellars and arrogantly 
prepared to take over again the control of national and 
world affairs. So-called liberals were ruthlessly thrust 
into the background. The apostles of things as they 
were increasingly assumed control of the direction of 
the war and prepared to assume dictation of the terms 
of the peace and of the shape and form of the postwar 
years. The leaders of the fight for freedom for four 
hundred million brown people of India were thrown 
into jail because they naively believed that this war is 
in truth one in which “the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter must be guaranteed to the world as a whole— 
in all oceans and in all continents,” as was declared by 
Sumner Welles on Memorial Day in 1942. In India, 
in Germany, in Africa, and in our own country hopes 
began to wither and die among those who had been 
exploited because of race or other circumstances for 
generations. Great Britain’s Prime Minister bluntly 
told the world, “We intend to hold on to what we 
have,” and “I was not appointed his Majesty’s First 
Minister to preside at the liquidation of the British 
Empire.” In North Africa, our State Department 
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played a sorry game of opportunism with political 
charlatans who, like the proverbial rats on a sinking 
ship, scurried from the arms of Hitler and Vichy 
France to the side of the democracies the minute the 
tides of battle appeared to shift. 


In our own country, a deadly and dangerous coali- 
tion of reactionary Southern Democrats, ensconced in 
power by generations of the disfranchisement of white 
as well as Negro Americans, was formed with equally 
reactionary Northern Republicans. The liberal minori- 
ties in both parties were put on the defensive as they 
battled with steadily decreasing effectiveness to prevent 
the ruthless destruction of the few hard won gains of 
the last decade which were designed to help the ill-fed, 
the ill-housed, and the ill-clothed of our country. 


If these statements seem unduly pessimistic, I invite 
you to look at the record. Almost completely un- 
noticed, the Congress has just recently passed a law 
to prohibit any agricultural worker from moving from 
one county to another unless he obtains the consent 
in writing of the County Agricultural Extension Agent. 
Such permission must be gained even though there may 
be a surplus of starving share croppers, white as well 
as Negro, in one part of a state, while there is a short- 
age of labor affecting the nation’s food supply but a 
few miles away. The House of Representatives at 
least provided, in the version of the bill passed by it, 
opportunity for an appeal by any agricultural worker 
who was denied permission to move to another county 
where he could earn higher wages and obtain other 
advantages for himself and family. But the Senate 
struck out the provisions for such appeal. Though the 
Congress, or at least part of its membership, did not 
intend nor would it favor the establishment of peonage, 
actual as well as potential, with federal sanction, that 
is precisely what can happen under legislation of this 
character. It is tragic enough that the Congress should 
have the callousness to pass such a law. But it is even 
more tragic that it believes it can do such things with- 
out worrying about public reaction. 


Not only is legislation of this sort typical of much 
that is being enacted or seriously being discussed in 
Washington today, but little by little the agencies 
which were established during the dark days of the 
depression to help those Americans who most needed 
help are being destroyed or emasculated as the tide of 
reaction rises higher and higher. Insidious prejudice 
against Jews, organized labor, Negroes, foreigners and 
others rises with alarming growth in the nation’s 
capital and throughout the country. Only a few days 
ago, one of the chief officials of a large eastern sea- 
board city told me that he did not want to be in office 
the day the war ends. When I asked him the reason, 
he said it was because he is certain there will be bloody 
riots against Jews and other minorities the like of 
which have not been seen before. When I asked why 
he believed this, he told me of the number of letters 
being received from men in the armed forces asking, 
“Where are the Jews? They are safe at home making 
money while we are over here fighting. When we get 
back, we are going to take, by force if necessary, the 
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money they have made while we are over here.” Some 
of these fantastic and untrue charges are inspired by 
Goebbels and other Axis propagandists. But the most 
effective sources of discord and lies of this character 
are native-born and therefore more dangerous expo- 
nents of the anti-Semitism preached by Hitler and his 
satellites. There is evidence that some of these organ- 
izations now being industrially organized on the pat- 
tern of the Ku Klux Klan and using the names of 
“Christian” and “American” are financed by some of 
our large industrialists and corporations. Precisely the 
same pattern is being followed, with but a few varia- 
tions for the American mentality, which was success- 
fully used by Hitler in the early days of the Nazi party - 
in Germany. a 

Let me illustrate this by pointing to what is hap- 
pening to the tenth of our population which is Negro. 
Southern members of the Congress like Rankin from 
Mississippi, Southern governors, politicians and others 
are feverishly attempting to whip up hatred of the 
Negro as a means of achieving still greater control of 
the political machinery of the United States. The 
objective is a plan which, viewed in the light of cold 
reason, is so utterly fantastic as to be almost comic. 
But its patent impossibility of fulfillment does not 
bother its sponsors in the slightest. The record shows 
that they are thus far correct in being certain that they 
can achieve their purposes. They propose to elect unin- 
structed delegates to next year’s national Democratic 
convention. They threaten to keep these delegates 
away from the convention and throw the election of the 
next President into the House of Representatives 
where they propose to sell the 115 electoral votes to 
the highest bidder. Does this sound fantastic? Appar- 
ently it does not to some of the politicians of both 
parties. Repeatedly the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee has hailed a coalition between 
conservative Southern Democrats and Northern Re- 
publicans to “restore Constitutional government to the 
United States.” The titular leader of the Democratic 
party, the President, felt it necessary to tour the South 
to appease ‘Southern governors and thus head off 
“revolt” and “the threat of a third party.” 


This is admittedly a gloomy picture, but unhappily 
it is a true one. It applies not only to our political 
system, but, it must be said with sorrow, it is true of 
some elements even of the Christian church, including 
the Unitarian Church. Only a few weeks ago the repre- 
sentative of the young people of the Unitarian Church 
in a large Southern city passionately defended the 
treatment of Negroes in the South, saying in a Unitar- 
ian publication, “Nearly all Negroes do menial labor 
because they are not allowed in business on account of 
prejudice, or maybe because they are too lazy to 
achieve anything that might carry them above their 
environment. ... They (white people) don’t associate 
with them because of prejudice or because they are ~ 
afraid they might lower themselves to the level of the 
Negro, or they must keep the Negro in his place. The 
higher-educated, broad-minded white person knows 
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- UNITARIANISM 
AND THE SECULAR SPIRIT 


By EDWARD W. OHRENSTEIN 


ago corrected a too dualistic and a too pessi- 

mistic Christian orthodoxy. Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr, whose name is anathema to many liberal 
clergymen, conceded this historic service to our move- 
ment in the Ware Lecture for 1934, printed in his 
Christianity and Power Politics: Furthermore, liberal 
religion performed a useful service in mediating the 
quarrel between religion and science in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

But in taking up the defense of human nature and, 
later, in coming to the support of the theory of evolu- 
tion and of the scientific method, liberal religionists in 
many instances became more than advocates of fair 
treatment on behalf of truth, more than mediators. 
They became converts, capitulating to the dogmas 
they origimally sought only to defend, yielding thereby 
their status as independent critics of all theories of 
human nature and of science. 


[i advent of American liberal religion a century 


There is now a substantial group within the Unitar- _ 


ian church that pays only a kind of lip service to the 
Christian tradition, looking instead to science for that 
wisdom which in the past has been transmitted by the 
Christian church. There is a tendency to eschew 
Christian theology in favor of a neutral type of phil- 
osophic-scientific principles. I cite one recent example. 
Our 1943 Lenten manual bears the title “Faith Forbids 
Fear.” Elsewhere it is indicated that the title was 
taken from a sentence by Isaac Watts: “Faith in his 
name forbids my fear.” The contraction may appear 
innocent. But the omission of the words “in his name” 
is very significant. It marks the difference between 
faith in God and faith in psychological exercise—be- 
tween rescue by God, and rescue by human device. The 
leaflet describing the use of the Lenten manual states 
that the best reason for following the custom of Lenten 
devotions is psychological rather than traditional. 
That is to say, there is a kind of therapeutic self-culture 
in it, not an objective fact in the deepening of men’s 
ties to God. That is the difference between secularism 
and Christianity. Profound Christianity prays to a 
God who is there. Modern secularized religion uses 
the word “God” to refer to some kind of subjective 
_ state of mind. 


- Evidence indicates that secularism is fast taking 


root within our denomination and that when it is 
fully grown there will be no room for Christianity. 

I do not use secularism as a scare-word, nor without 
reference to its meaning in current discussion. 
“Secularism,” says Professor John C. Bennett in his 
Christianity and Our World, “is that characteristic of 


Edward W. Clveneians 


our world according to which life is organized apart 
from God, as though God did not exist.” The sense of 
“human autonomy” or “self-sufficiency” replaces the 
Christian faith that “men in their search for the mean- 
ing of their lives cannot stop short of God.” 

Channing, whose concern for the character of man 
had such great effect upon nineteenth century Chris- 
tianity, did not say: “now that we have announced the 
worth of man, let us drop the God of the Christian 
faith.” Yet this is the clear direction of the present 
mood. One symptom of this mood is the denial of the 
distinction between sacred and secular, popular now 
with a number of Unitarian writers. To be sure, 
Christianity does not cut life apart with a knife, saying, 
“this is secular,” and “that is sacred.” Christianity has 
a genius, however, of holding ever above our earthly 
lives a standard by which we are to be judged. And 
we destroy this standard when we glibly make sacred 
and secular mean the same thing. The Christian teach- 
ing of a tension, a dialectic, between sacred and secular 
makes for a self-corrective quality that keeps Chris- 
tianity ever reforming itself. 

In the present tendency to forget the transcendent 
God, we are wandering far from our Unitarian tradi- 
tion. To forbid fear by “faith,” rather than by faith 
in God, to attach morality to philosophic abstraction, 
to build a way of life on anything less than the God 
revealed in Jesus Christ, is, it seems to me, forsaking 
the broad stream of Christianity in favor of cultism. 

Experience in the ministry has convinced me that 
secularized moralism is not enough to create a profound 
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religion. This does not mean that the alternative is to 
shun the cataclysmic social issues of the day. It means 
that a deeper basis must be sought for their resolution. 
Such is the theme of all of Archbishop William Temple’s 
recent writing. Nor is philosophic-scientific lecturing 
adequate. That process does not affect men’s wills in 
the way historic Christianity does. The Ware Lecture 
by Professor Niebuhr eloquently warned religious lib- 
erals of this peril. But apparently the lecture has 
made little impression upon us as a denomination. 

The issue is not a new one. It is one we have been 
avoiding for some time. Its resolution will mean the 
difference between the life and the death of our 
churches. Its resolution will mean the difference be- 
tween a revived devotional life of all our members, and 
a continued, undirected apathy. Under the secular influ- 
ence, we shall have a country club type of church mem- 
bership that comes to hear a lecture, and when some- 
thing more attractive appears on the horizon will not 
come at all. If asa branch of the Christian church we 
preach a Christianity of utter honesty in matters intel- 
lectual to men and women of the inquiring tempera- 
ment, we shall fulfill our Unitarian genius. We shall 
serve these people by nourishing in them the roots of 
a faith in God which is the implicit need of men in all 
ages. ‘We hold nothing to be essential,” says Chan- 
ning, “but the simple and supreme dedication of the 
mind, heart, and life to God and to his will.” 

Dr. George R. Dodson, in his King’s Chapel sermons 
in 1926, published under the title A Twentieth Century 
Man’s Faith in God, testified: “The tonic concept of 
God is therefore in every way central in importance for 
religion. For it, when it is lost or temporarily obscured, 
there is no substitute.” 

James Martineau warned us, in Ideal Substitutes 
for God, “that without personal relations between the 
Human and the Divine, Religion is divested of all its 
higher attributes and intenser forces; it loses its link 
with morals: it ceases to transfigure the affections: it 
relinquishes its grasp upon the will.’ And he goes on 
to point out that it was by emphasizing these relations 
that Judaism and Christianity both rose to the com- 
manding position they now hold in the world. 

In the face of the present danger of secularism, 
Unitarians would do well to come to terms with such 
writers as Dodson and Martineau. 
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The Register Recommends : 
MOVIES 


Mission to Moscow (Warner Brothers). This film 
version of Ambassador Joseph E. Davies’ now 
famous Russian mission is even more distinguished 
than the book. A “must” for all interested in docu- 
mentary films’ on current events. 


Edge of Darkness (Warner Brothers) with Judith 
Anderson, Walter Huston, Ruth Gordon, Ann Sheri- 
dan, Errol Flynn, and Morris Carnovsky. An epic 
story of Norwegian resistance to Hitlerism by the 
people, including the Lutheran church. 


Inside Fascist Spain’(March of Time). A remarkable 
film which tells more about the Catholic Church, 
the Falangist Party, and Franco’s dictatorship in 
Fascist Spain than the Spanish censors intended. 
A long overdue revelation of what has happened to 
Spain since the fall of the Spanish Republic. Edited, 
with the addition of newsreels from the Spanish 
Civil War, by American film technicians. 


Prelude to War. Issued by the War Department under 
the direction of Lt. Col. Frank Capra. This remark- 
able new documentary film prepared by the O.W.I. 
tells the story of World War II beginning with the 
Manchurian incident. A major contribution to our 
war of ideas against fascism. 


Ox Bow Incident (Twentieth Century Fox) with 
Henry Fonda. A grim and powerful indictment of 
lynching. 


- BOOKS 


American Reasons by Bonaro Overstreet. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.00. A book of poems 
about the war for liberals. Excellent for group 
reading. 


Citizen Tom Paine by Howard Fast. New York: 
Duell, Sloane & Pearce, Inc. $2.75. This life of the 
great “winter soldier” for freedom belatedly tells 
modern liberals that he was no atheist, but a Deist, 
little different from modern Unitarians. Third 
Church, Chicago, in 1936 dedicated the pulpit of 
their new church to Thomas Paine. 


RADIO 


Johannes Steel, WMCA, New York, and other stations. | 
Daily news comment of exceptional insight. 


Walton E. Cole, Minister of Second Church in Boston. 
May 16 through September 30. WEEI, Sundays 
1 toleiSep: Hizey Woes 


For This We Fight, with Cordell Hull, Claude Pepper, 
Archibald MacLeish, James Carey and others. 
Under auspices of the NBC Inter-American Univer- 
sity of the Air. Saturdays 7:00 to 7:30 p. m. 
E. W. T. for 26 weeks beginning June 5. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
BACKLOG OF FREEDOM 


By MITCHELL GRATWICK 


HAVE two pictures in mind—one of a man stand- 
i] ing before a fire made of light brushwood which 

burns brightly, but is consumed quickly. The 
man moves nervously about, has to replenish the fire 
almost constantly, and is not kept warm. The second 
man is sitting with greater contentment by a fire built 
before huge backlogs. Other large sticks are burning 
before them. From time to time he throws on new 
wood, but it is larger and burns more slowly, and he 
is warmed by it as well as by the old wood burning 
in the background. These two short word pictures 
illustrate a saying of Confucius: “He who keeps the 
old akindle and adds new knowledge, is fitted to be 
a teacher.” This saying introduces my subject, “The 
Role of Schools in the War Effort.” As far as they 
are concerned in this period of war and revolution, 
how well have they been keeping the old akindle and 
how discriminating have they been in adding new 
knowledge? 

In 1917 the study of German was banned and a 
textbook that spoke in complimentary terms about 
the Teutons of 476 A. D. was put on the black list. 
Many nonmilitary secondary schools established mili- 
tary units, spent time drilling, digging trenches and 
having sham battles that were dramatized by fire- 
- erackers and skyrockets. 

As far as school policies in this war are concerned, 
they too in some ways have shown the earmarks of 
-unreasoned action, something akin to hysteria in the 
disorders of the human mind. At the time a patriotic 
congresswoman proposed cutting down the Japanese 
cherry trees, school heads began jumping off the deep 
end: Dr. J. R. Shannon, Director of Research at In- 
diana State Teachers’ College, writing recently in 
School and Society, calls attention to the scrapping of 
liberal arts programs. In the place of history, litera- 
ture, language, and the arts, pre-induction courses— 
science. mathematics and aeronautics—were intro- 
duced. The technical aspects of war so overshadowed 
everything else in our minds in those first few months 
that no one had time to think of morale or the value 
of teaching the principles upon which a democratic 
society is founded. 

In the face of the emergency men were trying to 
beat the Nazis at their own game, to outwit the pas- 
sage of time and overnight—through the study of 
aeronautics or commando courses before breakfast— 
make fighting men of our gangling adolescents. 

During the last war there was a military unit at 
the Hackley School. In this war we were advised by 
high authorities against reviving such a unit. We were 
told that officers were not available to train our boys 
and that equipment could not be had. Although we 
escaped establishing a military unit, we fell a prey to 


one of the special bandwagon kind of activities, one of 
the new ones this time. We went in for aeronautics 
and required that all of our juniors and seniors be 
enrolled in the courses which were organized at Hack- 
ley last spring. I would quote Dr. Shannon again: “It 
appears now that the army in urging the wholesale 
teaching of aeronautics was trying to make high-school 
boys pay for its own shortsightedness toward Billy 
Mitchell. The whole ‘Aeronautics’ program is an 
example of a famous fallacy—requiring all pupils to. 
take a course because a minority might need it some 
day.” 

This statement hit us directly. Last spring, after 
the aeronautics courses started, one third of the 
juniors and seniors came and asked to be relieved of 
the new requirement. Each boy assured me of his 
determination to help beat Hitler, but went on to add 
that for this or that reason he thought he could be of 
more assistance working at something other than the, 
study of aeronautics. The net result was that this 
autumn the Hackley aeronautics courses have ‘been 
made elective; they are much more appreciated by 
those enrolled and are fitting into our program in a 
natural and effective way. 

At Hackley, we have been encouraging a turn to 
religion in discussion groups, and to a study of social 
problems, both present and postwar, along with music, 
fine arts, civics and constitutional history. In short, 
the liberal arts program is being recognized for its real 
worth and the old is coming into its own. 

The new features added have been better con- 
sidered recently and seem to be fitting more smoothly 
into the whole picture. We have added an elective 
course in advanced mathematics, have reoriented some 
science courses along military lines, have introduced 
war terminologies into our language courses and have 
continued range shooting and surveying as extracur- 
ricular activities. The student work program of main- 
tenance jobs, introduced as an economic necessity, is 
taking shape and proving to have educational value. 
A boy writing in the Archon, a magazine from Gover- 
nor Dummer Academy in South Byfield, Mass., says: 
“This policy of having the boys do the work certainly 
does give the school a close relation to that real democ- 
racy for which we are striving.” Boys are running 
study halls and assuming responsibility for corridor 
duty and discipline in a way that tends to defy many 
of our previous concepts about adolescent behavior. 

We in the secondary schools know that the torch 
of learning must be carried high, the writings of the 
world’s great teachers must be marshaled against the 
arrogance, the hate, the violence and ruthless ambi- 
tions of Hitler’s primitive savagery. In the first few 
months of the war, many schools wasted valuable time 
fumbling about. We are now entering upon a period 
in education similar, in philosophy, to that of the 
builder of my second fire which will do great things 
for the profession, and will also play a significant part 
on the home front, by way of building up morale and 
by way of combatting from within the influences of 
totalitarianism. 
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A Teaching President 4 : 


College had chosen a new president, to succeed 

Mrs. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, came as a shock 
to all of us in Unitarian circles. We have received so 
generously of her abounding enthusiasm and loyalty 
that it isn’t possible for us to think of her as “retiring”; 
but we ought to have known that her sound judgment 
would insist upon turning over the College to younger 
hands before anyone could even suspect that her great 
powers of leadership had passed their high peak. How 
few successful men have a corresponding wisdom! 

In the formal statement issued by the Board of 
Trustees, more than a year ago, when her forthcoming 
retirement was first announced, occur these words: 
“All with whom she has come in contact have felt her 
power and influence as a woman, as president of the 
college, and as a national figure.” We should like to 
add the words: “and as a Unitarian.” Then we could 
join in the final sentence: “She needs no laurel wreath 
to crown her service.” 

Of herself, Mrs. Reinhardt has said: “I have always 
been a teaching president because I believe that in- 
struction resulting in learning is much more important 
than administration,” which brings us nearer to the 
secret of her extraordinary success in living and in 
leadership than all the tributes of trustees, faculty, 
alumnae, and undergraduates. 


f YHE announcement some months ago that Mills 


A Strange Delusion 


In academic circles, and also in church circles, there 
is a strange but widespread notion that administration 
is somehow more important than teaching. When a 
college professor is made a dean, or a parson is made a 
bishop, the general sentiment seems to be that he has 
been promoted, and I suspect that most of his col- 
leagues feel that way about it. There are, to be sure, 
certain emoluments and dignities that often go with 
an administrative position, and both colleges and 
churches de their best to magnify the importance of 
such offices. But this very fact is evidence, it seems 
to me, that inherently the administrative function is 
less significant; it is difficult to see why the general 
public clings to the delusion that a president is more 
important than a teacher, or a denominational official 
than a parish minister. Mrs. Reinhardt’s forthright 
word is clearly true, and it would be helpful in many 
ways if its truth were generally recognized. 

One of my favorite stories, which you will find in 
Henry Osborn Taylor’s The Mediaeval Mind, tells how 
a certain prior of Clairvaux named Geoffrey was elected 
Bishop of Tournai, toward the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Though Bernard himself, and even Pope Eugene, 
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urged him to accept the office, he refused. Then, as 
the old chronicle tells it, “he cast himself down at the 
feet of the blessed Bernard and his clergy, and lay 
prone in the form of a cross, and said: ‘An expelled 
monk I may be, if you drive me out; but I will never 
be a bishop.’ ” 


An Exceedingly Rare Combination 


Once in a long, long time it is possible for a single 
individual to combine the teaching and administrative 
offices, as Mrs. Reinhardt has so notably done. In the 
brief talk which she gave to the students, based on 
Josephine Preston Peabody’s poem about the little 
house and the little road, she said: “In the years 
ahead, the little house may afford you better leader- 
ship, but not, I dare to believe, warmer personal in- 
terest or more eager plans in your behalf.” There 
speaks the born teacher who happened to be also a 
born administrator. It is an exceedingly rare combina- 
tion, but one that made the college “a living, learning, 
stable group of growing human beings” just because 
the warm personal interest was always more important 
than the cold impersonal interest. She has always been 
a teaching president, not merely in the technical sense 
that she taught courses in Dante, but in the deeper 
sense that she did not lose the teacher’s primary con- 
cern with “instruction resulting in learning.” In all 
this she has been an inspiration to many people in both 
the educational and the church worlds. 

Our Unitarian churches have been fortunate indeed 
that they have been able to command the services of 
Mrs. Reinhardt on so generous a scale and over a period 
of so many years. Only Californians can testify to 
what she has meant to the individual parish churches 
in that great State, but the whole denomination is 
grateful for her wise counsels and courageous leadership 
in the work of what is now the Starr King School for 
the Ministry. As regional vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, as a member of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, and as moderator, she has been 
of incalculable help to the whole fellowship in a thou- 
sand ways. It is our earnest hope and expectation 
that as a “teaching president at large” she will have 
yet more to give to her Church. Nobody ever “retires” 
as a Unitarian! 


Instruction and Learning 


Now let me go back for a few minutes to that care- 
ful phrase, “instruction resulting in learning.” [I like 
it, even though it must bring a sense of searching and 
uncomfortable doubt to anyone who has ever tried to 


teach anybody anything. It is one thing to “give in- 
struction,’ and something entirely different to have 
that instruction “result in learning.” Few things are 
so mysterious in this world as what the professionals 
like to refer to as “the learning process,’ and bold 
indeed would be the person who could venture to 
explain just what part in that process is played by the 
instructor. Many great teachers, from Socrates to 
G. L. Kittredge, have asserted that they have never 
taught anyone anything; but even they have had to 
admit that learning takes place more easily and more 
frequently under certain circumstances—and among 
those circumstances is the presence of a teacher. That 
doesn’t explain anything, I realize, but it does suggest 
that the teacher has a part in the process—or may 
have. 

The teacher’s nightmare is the possibility that by 
his presence he has delayed or impeded the learning 
process. Mr. I. A. Richards, in his irritating book 
entitled How to Read a Page, says: “We always read 
for-some purpose—unless some sad, bad, mad school- 
master has got hold of us.” That is an awful thought. 
I remember reading an article by a young poet who 
confessed he couldn’t abide Walt Whitman’s “O Cap- 
tain, My Captain,” because a teacher had once com- 
pelled him to learn it by heart. “Instruction resulting 
in learning.” That is a high objective, and a very 
sobering thought to those who are ambitious enough 
to try to achieve it. “So a person who sets up to teach 
reading,’ Mr. Richards goes on to say, “should recog- 
nize that he may be more ambitious than he seems.” 
Perhaps too ambitious? 

And what of the person who sets up to teach 
religion? Is the fruit of his effort instruction resulting 
in learning? It should be. But is it?, And if not, 
why not? 


REPRINTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 


Many articles appearing recently in THe CurisTIAN 

Recister are now available in quantity for free distri- 
bution upon request. In booklet form reprints are now 
ready of three articles in the series This I Believe: by 
President Philip C. Nash of Toledo University, by 
- Hendrik Willem van Loon, and by Rev. Kenneth 
Patton of Madison, Wisconsin. These are printed 
separately. Also in booklet form is Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen’s Our World-Wide Fellowship, the story of 
Unitarianism abroad in recent years, and Dr. George F. 
Patterson’s The Unitarian Way of Life. 

Reprinted in Register-size flat pages for free dis- 
tribution are the following: Japanese Americans and 
Democracy by Yoshitaka Takagi, and What We Can 
-Do: Basic Steps in Ethnic Democracy. 

Many articles have been reprinted in other maga- 
zines and newspapers. Among them are Dr. Franz 
Boas’ Class Consciousness and Race Prejudice, Dr. 
MacKinley Helm’s The Negro Spiritual, Rev. John 
MacKinnon’s The War of the Second Chance and F. C. 
Weiskopf’s How Can German Youth Be Re-educated? 


‘times breathes a clannish spirit. 


UNITY IS GOD’S END 


By Witu1am Extery CHanninc 


The following paragraphs are from manuscript notes re- 
cently received from the executors of the estate of Dr. C. W.- 
Wendte, Dr. W. S. Morgan and Dr. Clarence Reed. They are 
a part of a manuscript given to Dr. Wendte by Channing’s son, 
William, in 1884. So far as we know this material has not 
previously been published. We are indebted to Rev. Willard 
Reed for very carefully transcribing this material’ from the 
original manuscript. 


NITY is God’s end. This alone represents him- 
| | self. To this all minds tend. This is the perfect 
form. 

The desire of unity, of seeing it in all things, of 
promoting it, the discovery of it in the universe of 
mutual beneficent influence, of connexions and _ har- 
monies, the discovery of tendencies to union in the 
moral world, the multiplication and extension of bonds, 
the power of drawing men from separate and selfish 
objects to great, human and generous ones: these are 
marks of a swperior mind. 

To awaken in men’s minds the concept of what is 
general, universal, what they have in common with all, 
and to weaken the control of what is private, exclusive 
—this is important. What enlarges men’s souls, at- 
tracts them to the whole, gives them a free, chosen, 
powerful attraction and devotion to the whole spiritual 
family of God—this is noble. 

God is the uniting principle of the universe. This 
character alone inspires universal love—for this is its 
essence—and the common veneration for him is a tie 
of surpassing purity and strength. . 

A great man can be a bond but to a few, and some- 
There should be 
something universal, a tone showing a common unity 
with all beings, all men, all that is spiritual in what- 
ever we think or do. : 
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Behind the battle of the Creeds lies the battle of 
life—a much more serious affair. Wherever the serious- 
ness of the greater battle is deeply felt the acrimony of 
the lesser is mitigated. The two battles are not uncon- 
nected, but let us take them in their order. Churches 
and sects which begin by fighting for their creeds are 
apt to end by fighting for their own importance— 
which is contrary to the spirit of the Christian religion 
and to the express command of Christ. Are there not 
some among us who think that the way to estab- 
lish their own creed is to destroy the creeds of 
their neighbors? But is that so? Does the flourish- 
ing of my form of Christianity depend on the languish- 
ing of yours? I say it does not! The more your form 
prospers the better for mine. Christianity is big 
enough to find room for both of us. 

L. P. Jacks 
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Vacation... 


What to Do? 


By FRANCES W. WOOD 


AYTIME with the promise of sunny days and 
vacation just around the corner! To the 
younger boys and girls in free America it is the 


happiest time of the whole year. What are yow going 
to do with those long summer hours? 


-Last Sunday I visited our Unitarian Church in 
Kingston, Massachusetts, to help celebrate the enroll- 
ment of the 100th church school member. The lovely 
old church stands, in dignified simplicity, in the center 
of a velvety lawn. Tall evergreens surround it on three 
sides and from a distance one looks through the 
branches to the slender spire shining against the blue 
sky. 

Spring was in the air that Sunday. As I went up 
the walk I saw a long row of bicycles leaning against 


the fence; as I stood in the pulpit I looked down on .- 


the gay colors of new spring dresses. I heard announce- 
ments about a parish supper given for the boys and 
girls, a promised picnic, first plans for the Children’s 
Day Service. Later, during church I heard an oriole 
outside the window. There was no doubt about it! 
Spring was here and summer vacation coming soon. 
No day is quite like the first day after school has closed. 
Life seems so free and full of promise. 


Then—something happened to me when I came out 
of church. Standing on the steps were two young 
men in soldiers’ uniforms. They were talking together 
about war news of the day before—the Allied victory 
in North Africa. 

No, it was not a peaceful spring Sunday every- 
where! Some American boys were in foxholes in the 
hot desert. Others were on skis in Iceland. They were 
in submarines and warships, in fighter and bomber 
planes all over the world! In great factories, even on 
Sunday morning, men and women were working long 
hours to send the boys equipment and supplies. Out 
in the great Middle West farmers were plowing up 
acres of rolling farm land which would soon produce 
food for us all. This is working America, I thought, as 
I crossed the street to the parsonage. It is all very 
beautiful—this spring day. I have been so glad to 
share the contentment and the quiet happiness of it 
with the boys and girls here—but as summer rolls 
around we must remember working America! We must 
remember that every one of us in a free land has a 
part to play in the picture. Of course we will glory in 
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the out-of-doors as we have before. We will run and 
swim, have picnics in the woods, go to the Zoo and 
even go camping!“ But if we are to feel really happy 
we won't have a selfish, lazy vacation. We will find a 
place in this other picture. There are letters to be 
written to our boys overseas. There are victory gardens 
to be planted and tended. Boys and their bicycles are 
needed by air raid wardens—child care centers where 
factory workers leave the children for day care need 
big girls to help play with them. Mothers need help 
from the younger boys and girls at home for running 
errands and helping with the dishes and beds. There 
is something for everyone to do if we look for it; some- 
thing to do for our boys; something to do for our 
country. 

“O beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain! 

Americal America! 

God shed his grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea.” 

Karuertne Ler Bares 


Victory Garden 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


N the cold and very early Spring, Oliver aged ten 
| and George aged twelve were lying on the rug 
in the living-room, looking at two most thrilling 
books that had come to them in answer to a postal 
they sent to a Mr. Perry and a Mr. Breck. The books 


were seed catalogues, for the boys were going soon | 


to start a Victory Garden. They each had a dollar to 
spend, and it was a pretty business, I can tell you, to 
lay out a dollar to the best advantage. And oh! those 
seed catalogues! None of your Sears Roebuck pictures 
there! Such luscious tomatoes, always a vivid red. 
Such huge lettuce; such alluring radishes with never a 
hint of a maggot. The spinach was a tempting green; 
but they decided against spinach, for we can have 
Victory without spinach, George said. 

At last the lists were done. George had peas, beans, 
tomatoes, melon, corn, a dozen raspberry canes and a 
couple of peach trees. Unfortunately these totalled 
seven dollars and seventy-five cents. “Whittle it 
down,” said Father, refusing to add the six dollars, 
seventy-five. Oliver had tomatoes, sweet peas, zinnias, 
apple trees and onions. “Whittle that down,” said 
Father. “Sweet peas are heavy feeders.” “Besides, 
flowers aren’t food,” said George. Mother said: “They 
are my food. I must have flowers. Zinnias I insist 
upon.” 


In the end the lists were whittled down. Radishes, 
‘Father said, were almost foolproof, and lettuce was 
possible, and perhaps beans. Later on the seeds all 
were in, and the boys had worked really hard at the 
digging. “Now,” said George, “the worst is over.” 
“Oh! Is it?” said Father. “Now the worst begins. 
Now the fight has started.” However, soon the seeds 
began to come up and the little gardens were sprinkled 
with green. Then other green appeared, rich and 
plentiful. “Now for the battle!” said Father. And if 
you have wrestled in the burning sun, trying to decide 
which is a sprouting vegetable and which is pigweed, 
you will know what Father meant: 

At last the weeds were out, and for a day or two 
all went well. At least there were two rows of splendid 
tomato plants, which had been set without seeds. 
Then one morning the boys went out and came pelting 
back. “Oh, come and see!” they cried. The tomato 
rows were invaded. Many of the plants lay wilting, 
sliced through as by a knife. “Cutworm,” said Father. 
“They need collars.” And sure enough it turned out 
that those base little enemies strike in the dark and 
mow down the plants. So the boys had to spend a 
morning in making cardboard collars, which are stuck 
half in and half out around the plants to barricade 
them against cutworm. Then, balked at the tomatoes, 
the foes attacked the zinnias. That meant thirty-five 
cents for “Snarol.’ “I never knew,” said Oliver, 
“gardening. was like this.” “It’s war,” said Father. 
“If anything ever comes up, it'll be a Victory Garden 
all right,” said George, gloomily. 

Every morning there were casualties. The boys 
went out with the gun—the spraying gun, I mean. A 
disgusting beetle got at the beans. “Mexican,” said 
Father, “and the Mexicans are our Allies, too.” 
“Allies,” said Mother, “can be an embarrassment now 
and then.” 

But the gardens are coming on, and already the 
family has had radishes. “Not quite foolproof,” said 
Father, regarding a curiously malformed radish, “but 
this is Victory.” “Victory is hard to win, isn’t it?” said 
Oliver. “It is,’ said Father. “A great man said it 


means sweat, blood and tears; but it will be worth it. 
And I am on the whole proud of my sons.” 
said Mother. 
not forget.” 


“So am I,” 
“And when the zinnias bloom, I shall 
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ACROSS 2. Unitarian minister in Dover, 
Mass.; also item of Chinese diet. 
3. Plural form of verb denoting 
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1. European city beloved by Uni- 


tarians. orsten 
6. A Yankee Crusader (Unitaria ae ea gas = 2: - 
wariety> ader (Unitarian 4. Guy (obsolete or Scottish varia- 
11. Well-ventilated. 5 te ligiaeeindthal Clie 
12. Price fixed according to scale. mS ee BES) ren hy ene sad 


15. What you take after a hard day’s 
work. | 
16. You can still find it up north. £ 
17. End of a prayer. : es ; ee OS 
RUNES oe Ties eae rsatud 8. Character in Kipling’s Jungle 
19. Point of the compass. Book. - 
20. Preposition 9. Catch sight of. 
518 Vanicdetthiticion 10. They grow by the water’s edge. 
22. For this you must have snow and 13. In the midst (poetic). 
Sutil 14, Take care of. "Spo 
26. That natetoheiie rd 22. First name of a great Unitarian 
27. Not young. 23 Rae bobd 
29. A beast of burden. ae ts, ares eas ; 
30. Describes the manner in which 24, Preposition showing motion. 
“AG : 5 a ae 25. A skirt flare. 
we should sing hymns. 6 Hee 
French gold. Bey Verb of ti 
A kind of fence. BOs) VEEL OARAEL Es 
NMiTGt heead comes outhon 31. In New England they are sup- 
A long-legged Hird 4 posed to have this for breakfast. 
. 5 ‘ 32. Character in Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
All right (slang abbrev.). 5 Mabe ea: : 
8 (slang: 8b ) One of those things that out- 


41. Coral island. : A 
43. On the spot (preposition). grabe, according to Lewis Carroll. 


44, What is done to The Christian | 3% Unduly SusLOUS: 
Repister: 38. That Egyptian god. 


INS oar 39. A Norse god this time. 

ave Owns 40. A pioneer of Unitarianism in 

50. Opposite of out. 42 feeeriges 

51. For all- Unitarians between 15] %4° enolic: yo ae ; 
ardnos UGniTEdS): 46. First name of a Unitarian scien- 


54. Pertaining to (preposition). tist and preacher. 


6. A tool for writing. 
7. Religious Education in shorthand 
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56 omething for Christmas angels 49. This Graf had a ship named for 
bie ee him 


59. Daily apples keep him away. 
60. Droop. 
62. Printer’s measuring unit. 


51. American Expeditionary Supply 
Division. 


63. While. 52. You and me. 

PA ay ene 53. What we get after exams. 

65. Run away and get married. i: Our First Dog. 

67. Note of the musical scale. 57. In the morning. : 

69. Transylvanian Unitarian leader 58. French feminine article. 
59. What goes with food. 


of 10-day debate against Calvin- 


ists (1568). 61. A rapid mover. 


64. On top. 


71. Legal petition. 7 

72. Large group of people. 66. eetant ater EA etre Reese 

74, Word on the wall at Belshazzar’s | ©”: Next degree after poner <0 
feces Arts (initials), 

75. Publisher, 68. Exists. Eee S48 

76. Unitarian minister whose ordina- 70. National physicians’ organization 
tion in Baltimore made history. | _ (initials). 4 

72. Masculine title for nearly every- 
DOWN body. 

1. Religious liberal of the American | 73. Steamship. _ : 

Revolution. (Answers in July issue) 
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“The Note Which Rings 


From a Great Soul” 
Whe Seunan ef Weonee 


By LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


about Lincoln which I have not been able to 

forget: “Most of his great achievement, the 
unification of the American ideal, was accomplished 
by the echo of his words long after he was dead.” In 
the living religious history of America, this is what 
Longinus called the sublime in literature—‘‘the note 
which rings from a great soul.” It is something to 
which we may profitably give our attention as we con- 
front the torturing moral and religious issues of this 
present war, for the tortured soul of Lincoln during the 
Civil War was America at its best. 

There are three positions which we can take with 
regard to the war. The first is that God exists, but 
has no part, no place in the war; in such strife he can 
have no part with either side. This is to remove God 
from the forces of history now at work in the world, 
except for a small minority of absolute pacifists who 
have withdrawn from the issues of this conflict. It 
would be strange if God’s trust were limited wholly to 
them; but let them bear witness to what they believe 
to be his will for them. 

The second is the position of the atheist or the 
agnostic. There is no God, or if there is he is unknown 
to man, unknowable. We must use agnosticism 
broadly, to include unknowable in a given situation. 
This war is such a situation. Man alone is responsible 
for it; it is no judgment of God, and he did not will it. 
Since man caused it he must work out his own salva- 
tion. C. E. Montague gave classic expression to this 
position when he stated the soldier’s working faith in 
these words: “I’ve been a Christian all my life, but this 
war is a bit too serious.” ‘This war had to be won; 
that was flat. ... Any religion or anything else that 
seemed to chill, or deter, or suggest an alternative need 
not be wholly renounced. But it had to be put away 
in a drawer.” 

The third position is that of Lincoln, and it seems 
to me the most significant, the most freighted with 
meaning and with promise. It was not easy then; it is 
not easy now. Lincoln accepted both God and the 
world as it is, with all its tragic conflict and suffering, 
and tried to put them together. Late in September, 
1862, he wrote: 


R iste: SHERWOOD once wrote something 


We are indeed going through a great trial—a fiery trial. 
In the very responsible position in which I happen to be 
placed, being a humble instrument in the hands of our Heav- 
enly Father, as I am, and as we all are, to work out his 
great purposes, I have desired that all my works and acts may 
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be according to his will, and that it might be so, I have sought 
his aid; but if, after endeavoring to do my best in the light 
which he affords me, I find my efforts fail, I must believe that 
for some purpose unknown to me, he wills it otherwise. If I 
had had my way, this war would never have commenced. If 
I had been allowed my way, this war would have been ended 
before this; but we find it still continues, and we must believe 
that he permits it for some wise purpose of his own, mysterious 
and unknown to us; and though with our limited understand- 
ings we may not be able to comprehend it, yet we cannot but 
believe that he who made the world still governs it. 


God entered into history as a vast transcendent 
judgment, working out his hidden purposes through 
good and evil, joy and sorrow, suffering and tragedy. 
This conception required of Lincoln a sterner realism, 
a more searching, active faith. It stretched his soul, 
carried him deeper into the suffering and agony of his 
fellows, enabled him to understand the dark enigma 
hidden in the heart of life, humbled him, chastened 
him, purified his motives; it made him more alert in 
his search for the hidden ways of God, more patient 
under disappointment, more resolute of purpose, more 
closely bound to the transcendent aims of those who 
gave their last full measure of devotion. It is through 
this faith that Lincoln became the undying symbol of 
our American people and of our American dream. 

Some time ago Henry Sowerby wrote a suggestive 
article on the changing issues, the changing purposes 
and aims of the belligerents during several of the 
world’s historic wars. Obviously such changes have 
not always been for the better. The relation of the war 
aims of the American Revolution to Thomas Jefferson’s 
Declaration of Independence and to his subsequent 
constructive work in rewriting the laws of Virginia and 
in setting this nation “on her republican tack” that she 
might “show by the beauty of her motion the skill of 
her builders” is an illuminating example. It was Lin- 
coln who wrote of him: 


All honor to Thomas Jefferson, who, in the concrete pres- - 
sure of a struggle for national independence for a single people, 
had the coolness, the foresight, and the sagacity to introduce 
into a merely revolutionary document an abstract truth ap- 
plicable to all men at all times, and so embalm it there that 
today, and in all coming days, it shall be a stumbling block 
to all who seek to bring back tyranny and oppression. 


But of all these studies there is none more suggestive 
for us than that of Lincoln himself. At the beginning 
of the struggle his aim was clear: 


(Continued on page 228) 


CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 


Religion Harnessed by Japanese 


C. Burnell Olds, in his article on 
“Japan Harnessed Religion in the Na- 
tional Service” in the April issue of 
Foreign Affairs, explains what happens 
when religion ceases to become an end 
and becomes a means for the realization 
of secular objectives. He points out that, 
even if Shintoism is not regarded as a 
religion, the treatment of Buddhism and 
Christianity proves that religion is only 
a tool in the hands of the powers that 
be.in Nippon. The Japanese attitude 
toward life is based upon the concept 
of a universe that revolves around the 
holy Japanese race whose mission is to 
people and subdue the earth for the glory 
of the Sun God—and his vicegerent, the 
Emperor; every Japanese regards himself 
as belonging to a divine race, of both 
the living and the dead, all working at 
the unfinished business of national ag- 
grandizement. This belief gives every 


Japanese a heightened sense of impor-’ 


tance, indifference to death, a fanatical 
devotion to his cause. Hence, the Japa- 
nese people become partners in crime 
because they embrace the faith willmgly 
and without compulsion. Shintoism is 
kept alive by the State because it is of 
strategic advantage; Buddhism is _ wel- 
comed because it makes the people sub- 
missive and patient; but the Christian 
doctrine of universal brotherhood is ir- 
reconcilable with the intensive provin- 
cialism of Japan. However, Japan wishes 
to pose as a “Christian nation,” thereby 
taking on protective coloration before the 
world; the forced merger of Protestant 
denominations was therefore brought 
about in order that Christianity might 
be kept under strict surveillance and in- 
tegrated into the government’s political 
program. 


Christianity and Democracy 


The Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men held a conference recently in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, on “Christian- 
ity, Democracy and the Healing of the 
South.” Miss Lillian Smith, editor of 
The South Today, declared that white 
people must cease their pretensions of 
superiority and the arrogation to them- 
selves of special privileges, and must 
demonstrate their sense of equality both 
in deed and in word. The conference, 
which brought together several hundred 
people of both colors, was itself a dem- 
onstration of solidarity; in none of the 
meetings was segregation tolerated. To- 
gether, the Negroes and whites con- 
sidered the forces of destruction and 
construction at work in their region, and 
plotted a program for dealing with them 
which included the following items: 


- 


* 


abolition of discrimination in legislation 
and administration alike and the aboli- 
tion of the poll tax; equalization of facil- 
ities for health, recreation and housing; 
introduction of bi-racial services in 
churches, including inter-racial commun- 
lon; insistent opposition to lynching, 
not only physical but spiritual; abolition 
of charlatans and false leaders among 
underprivileged and depressed popula- 
tions; stress upon ethical preaching; work 
for social justice among mill hands, war 
workers and share croppers; assumption 
of “shock therapy” by taking the initia- 
tive in violating taboos which stand in 
the way of justice and equality. 


New Church Committee Organized 

Mr. Harper Sibley has been elected 
head of the new Church Committee 
on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, in 
which more than 20 leading Protestant 
denominations join hands to carry out a 
broad, humanitarian, Christian program 
of compassion. This committee will 
have charge of distributing gifts from 
American churches and of spending, in 
Europe, Africa and East Asia, the $1,- 
176,000 already raised for the purpose; 
it will co-operate with various govern- 
ments—in particular, with the Lehman 
commission. The project will give aid 
to and restore churches in devastated 
lands; restore public buildings, enlarge 
hospitals, orphanages and other institu- 
tions of mercy; reconstitute youth or- 
ganizations, train church workers, print 
Bibles and other church literature, and 
demonstrate true fraternity by sharing 
the burdens of churchmen throughout 
the world. 


New Role of Churches Seen 

At a recent meeting of the Free 
Churches Federal Council of Great Brit- 
ain a five-point program was outlined, 
setting forth the responsibilities of the 
churches in the contemporary world: 
(1) to exercise a world-wide influence for 
the integration of an independent world; 
(2) to guard a free and unregimented 
spirit in a regimented world; (3) to 
guard a free exercise of thought and 
inquiry; (4) to campaign for social 
righteousness; (5) to secure Christian 
unity in facing the tasks of the times. 


More Study of History Urged 

The campaign against historical illit- 
eracy is not an unmixed blessing; for, 
unless history is properly taught, it may 
result in still greater isolationism. But 
the Rev. William C. Kernan, Director of 
the Christian Institute for American 
Democracy, declares that he does not 
believe “it is serving the cause of liber- 


alism to pretend that the knowledge of 
dates and places is inconsequential. At 
the same time, we ought not to think 
that a student’s knowledge of history 
can be confined to names, dates and 
places. To be an intelligent and en- 
thusiastic exponent of American democ- 
racy requires that we know, and are 
sympathetic with, the great and noble 
purposes that we are trying to fulfill. 
We are endeavoring to build here a soci- 
ety for man, not a society for a partic- 
ular kind of man, race, religion, class or 
group. It is further pointed out that 
the teaching of history should trace the 
struggle of the American people to 
create a society fit for men to live in, 
against the opposition of social and 
economic privilege and entrenched inter- 
ests. Training for leadership must ac- 
quaint the iene with the social, eco- 
nomic and political factors at work in 
our world. ¥ 


A New Emphasis Emerging 

The Federal Council of Churches in 
America is sounding a bugle call for 
greater spiritual emphasis, declaring that 
“We shall solve none of the basic social 
problems merely by ingenious schemes of 
external reorganization without getting 
down to the root difficulties of the human 
heart.” Ways must be found to re- 
lieve a situation which finds more than 
half of our population unchurched. With- 
in* the church, however, there is an 
awakening to vast new opportunities and 
obligations. Laymen, keenly aware of 
their Christian duties and difficulties, are 
looking to the churches for dynamic and 
moral direction; they realize that the 
churches must supply “an ethical per- 
spective on, business problems, the sub- 
stitution of the long view for pre- 
occupation with immediate advantage, 
and the correction of a too private in- 
terest by reference to social stability and 
public well-being.” From England there 
comes word of a new conscience both on 
the Left and the Right; Herbert Morrison 
has told British Labor that there must 
be less partisanship and more respon- 
sibility for the larger good of the whole 
nation, while Richard Law, speaking for 
the Tories, makes a plea for “A Positive 
Creed”? in place of mere resistance to 
governmental controls and  encroach- 
ments into business and industry. Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting American churches, presented an 
American flag to Dr. Weatherhead at the 
City Temple, London, and received from 
the Pastor a British flag; “We cannot 
save ourselves,” Dr. Poling declared, 
‘unless we serve the world.” 


A.N. K. 
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Triumphant Faith 


Victory over Fear. By Joun Dotuarp. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.00. 

An excellent handbook on combatting 
fear, written in clear, terse style. Our 
fears have many sources. Some are 
vestigial—arising from childhood situa- 
tions. They are “dated”; when we dis- 
cover the source we realize that they are 
in reality outgrown. The author’s gospel 
is: face issues, discover the real nature 
of your problems, analyze your fears. 
A fear confronted and faced down dis- 
appears. 

Such a book is a real help to those 
souls who fear to express their own ideas 
and follow them with appropriate action. 
The author recognizes that there are 
times when we need extraneous help in 
overcoming fear. I once walked with an 
acquaintance in the country. He told 
me that he was tired of living and that 
he needed the services of a psychiatrist. 
Stupidly, I told him to “buck up” and 
“forget it.’ Shortly afterward he com- 
mitted suicide. It is well for the (med- 
ical) laity to recognize distress signals 
of this sort. Many a life could be saved 
if this were so. 

Dr. Dollard’s book is to be recom- 
mended to timid souls, or those suffering 
from the ordinary frustrations of human 
life. Self-analysis is very helpful: in 
many cases and facing our fears is fruit- 
ful. It cannot, of course, take the place 
of the psychiatrist, the neurologist, the 
alienist. Wisely used, such a book can 
be of definite help to the parish minister. 

Water SAMUEL SWISHER 


Pacific Saga 


We Thought We Heard the Angels Sing. 
By James C. Wuirtaxer. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. $1.50. 


The comparison of this story of the 
wreck and rescue of the Rickenbacker 
party with that of the small boat voyage 
of the Bounty loyalists, as told by 
Nordhoff and Hall in Men Against the 
Sea, is almost inevitable. Many inci- 
dents parallel one another, among others, 
the eating of raw sea fowl and fish— 
with unpleasant results. Indeed, Lieu- 
tenant Whittaker’s story seems to be an 
air-age version of the eighteenth century 
one. The craft and the party are smaller, 
the times involved are shorter, but it is 
surely unfair to say that the trial was on 
that account any less. 

Lieutenant Whittaker’s description of 
his religious experience cannot be over- 
looked. The evaluation which we would 
make of it is not quite the same as that 
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of the more orthodox, yet there can be 
no question of its validity for the man 
who had it. 

Gary Sheahan’s sketches vivify this 
story, which we recommend to all who 
enjoy a story of the sea, of suspense— 
even when you know what the outcome 
is to be—and of indomitable courage. 

Truman L. Hayes 


Red Lewis 
Comes Back 
Gideon Planish. By 
SINCLAIR Lewis, 
New York: Random 
House, Inc. $2.50. 


of It Cant 


the powers of 


After 
Happen Here, 
Sinclair Lewis seemed to go into a de- 
cline. His next two novels, The Prodigal 


the publication 
in 1935, 


Parents and Bethel Merriday, were so 
unworthy that it looked as if he had shot 
his bolt. Now, however, after three 
years of silence, he has staged a come- 


back. Although by no means equal to 
Main Street, Babbitt, Arrowsmith, 
Dodsworth, or even Elmer Gantry, 


Gideon. Planish is written in the familiar 
vein. No one else could have written it. 
What evidences of age it reveals are 
manifested more in its method of con- 
struction than in its matter. Novel it 
scarcely is, so weak is its plot, so slow 
its movement, so lacking in vitality 
its leading characterizations. In fact, 
throughout the long narrative, the hero 
hardly comes alive. But here are the 
diabolical cleverness, the subtle wit, the 
remarkable aptness in phraseology, the 
penetrating insight—above all, the rapier- 
keen dissection of American foibles and 
faults which constitute this author’s chief 
stock in trade. Mr. Lewis, in fact, is 
one of our major prophets. His purpose 
is to turn the spotlight of his genius upon 
the seamy side of our civilization, jeer- 
ing at our weaknesses, in order to shake 
us out of our complacency. This he 
does with genuine courage and power. 
This time, he aims his shafts at the up- 
lifters, whom he dubs “philanthrobbers”; 
with consummate skill he shows up the 
host of parasites who infest the vast 
number of humanitarian enterprises, the 
foundations which well-meaning million- 
aires have endowed—partly to help their 
fellow men, partly to reduce their in- 
come taxes. His treatment of this theme 
is wholly one-sided. That many of these 
organizations are honest, administered 
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with genuine efficiency, rendering valu- 
able service, he gives no inkling. He 
concerns himself entirely with the char- 
latans, the cheap promoters, the boost- 
ers, who are glib and unscrupulous, their 
sole aim being to exploit their positions 
and get a living out of their efforts. In 
what he says there is so much truth 
that we defy anybody, especially any 
minister, to read Gideon Planish without 


‘thereafter scrutinizing more closely both 


his own language, and the endless ap- 
peals that every mail brings to his desk. 
Mr. Lewis’ greater books all had their 
element of idealism. His latest work is 
cynicism unrelieved. There is not an 
attractive character, or a word of hope 
in it. But drastic, merciless, trenchant 
as it is, it has its elements of truth. 
“Red Lewis” has indeed come back. 


Al Ba: 


A Look Forward 


Religion of Tomorrow. By Joun Etor 
Boopiy. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc. $2.50. 


Although Professor Boodin’s book is 
published by a philosopical library, it is 
not a treatise. The author calls it less a 
contribution to the philosophy of religion 
than “a religious philosophy of life.” As 
such, its title is (as titles often must be) 
to some extent misleading. Those who 
desire a critical evaluation of the shaping 
forces of tomorrow’s religion must seek 
elsewhere. Nonetheless, they should not 
entirely neglect this book. For what 
Professor Boodin has written is a fairly 
radical restatement of liberal Christian- 
ity, and behind his affirmations is the 
warm, contagious impulse of his personal 
faith. Such books are often burdened 
with an overload of “inspiration,” ap- 
proaching the trite and intellectually dis- 
appointing—this one is not. It has both 
substance and vitality; the reasoning is 
lucid and the treatment capable. If the 
style is homiletical, this is only another 
way of saying that honest eloquence de- 
serves to be persuasive. 

Those “‘to the left” of liberal Christian- 
ity may not find the book entirely satis- 
fying. It. coasts too fast, at times, 
around important corners, as in the ex- 
position of the “divinity” of Jesus, where 
the verbal ambiguities leave the reader 
somewhat mystified. Humanists will no- 
tice that Dr. Boodin is quite definitely 
a theist. As such, however, he is more 
concerned with the directness of experi- 
ence than with semantics, and his wish 
is to transmit religious values rather than - 
define them. 


He has a keen perception of the deeper 
“meanings of American foundation-prin- 
ciples, and of their relevancy to his sub- 
ject. This is gladdening, at least to the 
present reviewer. His affirmative attitude 
to history is in every way refreshing, 
likewise his balanced and rational op- 
timism about the nature of man. 
Reinhold Niebuhr may sound more som- 
berly impressive—but then, so did 
Jonathan Edwards in his day. Dr. 
Boodin knows as much as Reinhold 
Niebuhr about “the rushing, mighty 
wind of history,’ but he also hears the 
“still, small voice.” Moreover, he knows 
about Copernicus and the intellectual 
revolution which has followed in his 
train, and therefore, unlike Dr. Niebuhr, 
he does not feel the need to huddle in 
the gothic doorway of a cosmic cave. In 
short, he is not in retreat from the uni- 
verse. 


- This is a good book for those who 
preach sermons and also for those who 
like to listen to them—good ones. 


A. Powewt Davies 


Wise, Timely 


Christian Answers to War Questions. By 
Hampton Apams. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.00. 


In his introduction, the author ques- 
tions his right to use the title Christian 
Answers to War Questions, for it seemed 
to him that the title might imply to some 
readers “that we feel that these are the 
only answers a Christian can give to the 
questions raised by war.” He considered 
another title, but he said to himself, 
“You have tried to bring the mind and 
spirit of Christ to this study,” and there- 
fore, while frankly conceding that his 
are not the only answers that Christians 
can give to war questions, he decided 
that he must call his answers “Christian” 
answers. The reviewer agrees that he 
made the right decision. 


This is not a great or profound book, 
and it makes no claim of being so. It is 
definitely Christian in spirit, simple and 
sincere. Its style is that of one who 
talks to you, heart to heart, and it is 
frankly a book of printed sermons; the 
reviewer, as he read the book, imagined. 
himself sitting in a pew and listening to 
Dr. Adams. None of us will agree with 
all he has to say, but then none of us 
can answer all the questions raised. The 
book helps people to face these questions 
and to do some thinking concerning the 
position of churches and their members 
in peace and war. 


“Ts God in the war?” he asks in the 
first chapter. He answers plainly, “War 
is not-God’s way,” and his conclusion 
is summed up in the words, “God is 
here in this war world. He has not given 
us up, sinful though we are. His Spirit 
is striving to show us a better way. His 
presence is our comfort and strength.” 
Again he says: “Some are saying that 
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this war will destroy civilization and 
bring human progress to a halt. At the 
other extreme, others are saying that the 
victory of the United Nations will usher 
in a grand new age. The Church is too 
well balanced to believe either of these 
extremes. . The destiny of the 
earth is not in the hands of Hitler. And, 
we say it with devotion for our country 
and belief in the cause of the United 
Nations, the destiny of the earth is not 
in the hands of the United Nations. The 
destiny of the earth is’in the hands of 
God.” 

That answer will not satisfy the hu- 
manist. But it is the answer of the 
Christian theist, and the theistic answer 
is needed. It would mean much if every 
church member, and indeed every citi- 
zen, could be persuaded to read some 
such book as this. 

Cuaries G. GIRELIUS 


Our Background 


American Idealism. By Fioyp Stovau. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press. $2.75. 

This is a thoroughly good book. It is 
a patriotic book, implicit with under- 
standing of America at its best, and with 
faith in the future of its best forces. It 
draws competently and convincingly on 
evidences from American literature to 
show that we have idealistic foundations 
—that though they were for some time 
deserted by much of the country and by 
literary men, there has already appeared 
clear proof of their resurgence. 

Emerson and Whitman, of course, are 
adduced as the chief sources of idealism. 
They are treated with sound analysis, 
estimates, and discrimination. Van 
Wyck Brooks has done similar work, al- 
though not as profound. There is much 
fresh thinking and clear statement on the 
significance of Melville, Henry James, 
and in the other direction, beginning 
with Howells and ending with Dreiser. 
The swing upward is shown by studies 
of certain elements in Hemingway, of 
Wolfe, Steinbeck, and the poets Robin- 
son and Frost. 

It is in a way a defect, though it prob- 
ably has practical advantages, that a 
sort of handbook of American literature 
is woven in, resulting in a considerable 
amount of sketchy chronicle. 

Nevertheless, this reviewer thinks im- 
mediately of the best men he knows to 
whom to write, “Get this book at once.” 

Wizarp Reep 


Concise, Convenient 


An Open Door to the Bible. By Enw1x 
C. Broome. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
Inc. $.25. 

Many people have valiantly accepted 
the admonition to “read the Bible more,” 
only to discover when they did so that 
very quickly they became involved in 


passages which either were dull, incom~ 
prehensible, or both. ~~ 

An Open Door to the Bible, Dr. Edwin 
C. Broome’s revision of Dr. William C. 
Gannett’s deservedly popular The Wicket 
Gate to the Bible, is designed to help 
just such a reader to enter into the 
deeper meanings and higher values of 
Biblical reading and study. The ar- 
rangement of the pamphlet in a question 
and answer form also helps the leader of 
a class or discussion group to gain a 
much richer background of the nature of 
the life, religion and history of the 
Biblical times. The chapters on the 
several Biblical versions also provide in 
condensed form much pertinent informa- 
tion. Two very clever graphic repre- 
sentations, one of the “time line” of the 
Bible, with history, religious development 
and writings properly indicated, and a 
“book shelf” of the Bible portraying not 
only the dates but also the sources of 
the several books add tremendously to a 
better acquaintance with the Bible. Dr. 
Broome, who is a competent Biblical 
scholar, has also added an _ excellent 
chapter on the archaelogy of the Bible. 
As a concise, accurate, convenient and 
ample Biblical commentary this pam- 
phlet is a valuable asset for any one 
studying or teaching the Bible. 


DSH: 


Sincere 

Shining Rain. By Heten WeELSHIMER. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
$2.00. 

Delicacy of expression, a nice sense of 
the meaning of words, modesty, genuine 
sympathy for nature and human nature 
—these are some of the outstanding 
qualities manifest in this little book of 
verse. The author’s gifts, if slight, are 
no less real. Her lines sing. Varied as 
are their topics, her poems have color, 
music, life. 


A. R. H. 


The Parables in Sequence 
Parables and Metaphors of Our Lord. 
By Grorce CamMpspett Morcan. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$3.00. 

The liberal should not allow the title 
to deter him from looking into this book. 
Here is a study of the Parables of Jesus 
in tthe sequence in which they occur in 
the Gospels. Dr. Morgan long ago earned 
the distinction of being one .of the 
greatest Bible expositors of our time. 
Religious liberals who have drifted away 
from this type of preaching and writing 
will discover its usefulness for the more 
modern, as well as the more conservative, 
exegesis of the Scriptures. One wonders 
as he reads this exhaustive study whether 
such a similar study of the parables 
ought not to be made from the liberal 
point of view. Does not this work of 
Dr. Morgan’s present a challenge? 

Paut Harmon CHAPMAN 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


this Summer 
“Jearn th 


e respon 


SOUNDING THE WORKCAMPS * ALERT” 


[THE Unitarian Workcamp Program is 

entering the home stretch. The Work- 
camp Committees of the American Uni- 
tarian Youth and the Home Service 
Committee have done their work; the 
publicity has been released to our 
churches, to our youth groups and to 
colleges for over a month. 

There are still vacancies in both the 
farm camps and in the industrial service 
camps. Young people are urged to give 
serious consideration to this program be- 
fore they make their final plans for the 
summer. High school students between 
the ages of fifteen and nineteen who 
want to make a patriotic contribution 
to the winning of. the war are needed to 
complete the enrollment at our four farm 
camps. College women who wish to 
serve the children and parents of over- 
crowded industrial cities should volunteer 
immediately for enrollment in one of 
our two industrial service camps at Nor- 
folk, Va., and Portland, Me. From all 
over the country juvenile delinquency is 
reported to be on the increase. Children 
are becoming “factory orphans.” The 
workcamp program in the industrial field 
offers an excellent opportunity to meet 
this wartime crisis on the home front. 

Young people are wanted who are 
ready to work hard, participate in group 
life, and work out together their ideas 
on the problems in the areas in which 
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they will be working. Many types of 
group activities are being planned. 
Leadership training for youth groups, 
program building, worship and drama ac- 
tivities, as well as a well rounded social 
and recreational program will all be in- 
cluded in the eight-week period. Now 
is the time to send in your applications 
to: Unitarian Workcamps, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


WORKCAMPS FOR 1943 


On the Industrial Front 


(For college women between the ages of 
17 and 25) 


Portianp, Mr.: The workcampers will 
live in a private residence on Great 
Diamond Island in Portland Harbor. 
They will volunteer their services in the 
fields of child care, recreation and set- 


tlement work. Reverend Harry 
Scholefield will be the director of the 
camp. 


Norroix, Va.: The camp will be 
located at the Broad Creek Housing 
Project just outside Norfolk. The work- 
campers will co-operate with the Pro- 
gram and Services Division of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority of 
Norfolk. The camp will be under the 
direction of Reverend and Mrs. John 
MacKinnon of Richmond, Virginia. 


On the Farm Front 


(For high school students between the 
ages of 15 and 19) 


Concorp, Mass.: The camp is located 
in the midst of an intensive market 
garden area, at the Fenn School. Rey- 
erend John W. Brigham, of Billerica, 
Mass., is to be the director. 


Newsureu, N. Y.: The camp is located 
in the midst of the fruit-growing region 
of the Hudson Valley. Reverend Aron 5. 
Gilmartin, of Newburgh, will direct the 
camp program. 

Jackson, Micu.: 


In Jackson, the 


‘workcampers will operate a farm co- 


operatively. Reverend Edward H. Red- 
man, of Ann Arbor, is director and 
Mr. Robert Lee Zoerheide will be an 
associate director. 

Spokane, WasH.: This camp will be 
under the direction of Reverend Peter 
Samsom of Riverside, California; it will 
be located in Unitarian House, recently 
purchased by the Unitarian Society in 
Spokane. 

At all of the farm camps, prevailing 
wages will be paid. This means that the 
young people will be able to earn most 
or all of their expenses. 


LEADERS APPOINTED 


Rev. John Winthrop Brigham, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Billerica, has 
been appointed Director of the Concord 
Workcamp. Mr. Brigham is a former 
President of the A.U.Y. and has had a 
wide experience in youth work. 

Mr. Robert Lee Zoerheide, of the 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, 
has consented to fill the position of 
Associate Director of the Jackson Work- 
camp. Mr. Zoerheide has a background 
in farm work and is a valuable addition 
to the Workcamp staff. 


NEW NEEDS AND OLD 


Teeth have become a problem for our 
able representatives in Portugal. Many of 
those whom we are befriending have spent 
a longer or a shorter time in intern- 
ment camps and prisons. Long-continued 
malnutrition has a very serious effect up- 
on the human organism. Stomach ulcers 


develop, teeth go bad and drop out. — 


In the early months of our service in 
Portugal we never thought of spending 
our money for such things as dentistry, 
except in case of severe toothache, and 
we tried to postpone medical expenses 


until the refugee had reached the country | 


of his destination. Our committee can 
no longer neglect such health conditions. 
The time has come when we must re- 
pair the teeth of our friends and restore 
their general health, as their stay in 
Portugal is prolonged. Dental supplies- 


| 


are scarce and expensive in Portugal; 
dentistry is therefore costly. 

The same thing is true of clothing. It 
used to be a rule of our work that we 
would not buy clothing for a refugee, 
unless he was actually naked. Nor would 
we pay for his baggage expenses. We 

_ were saving lives, not belongings. Time 
has made it necessary for us to change 
our policy. As the months become years 
in Portugal, we cannot continue to refuse 
the bare necessities that men and women 
require for a decent living. 

Costs mount in Portugal. We are 
glad that the continued support of our 
friends makes it possible for us to supply 
these elementary needs. 

This, however, is still only a minor as- 
pect of our work. We are not only sup- 
porting refugees who are not permitted to 
work, and who would be utterly friend- 
less and helpless without our aid, but 
we are still savimg men and women from 
the menace of death. Some day the 
story may be told. 


WORK GOES ON IN FRANCE 


Under French direction our former 
work still goes on, although we are 
no longer able to send financial support 
from America. Others who have valued 
the work we did are carrying on for 
us. A cable from Geneva reads: “Swiss 
‘Cross contributing twenty grand contin- 
uance former medical work.” That means 
that the Swiss Red Cross has given the 
equivalent of four thousand dollars for 
our French program. We are deeply 
grateful. 


AS OTHERS SEE US > 
BECAUSE any praise received by the 


Unitarian Service Committee belongs 
equally to the committee’s many loyal 
supporters and friends, who have made 
possible the committee’s work, it seems 
only fair to publish the following ex- 
cerpts from letters which have recently 
been received. Many of these letters 
are ‘concerned with the efforts of the 
committee to send a representative to 
North Africa, a plan which has not, as 
yet, been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 


“It has indeed been a source of real 
satisfaction for us to have enjoyed close 
contact and collaboration with your 
representatives in the field and _ here. 
‘One of the most splendid byproducts of 
the terrible tragedy that today has swept 
all over the world has been the very oc- 
easion for fellowship in common service, 
in which agencies like the Unitarian 
Service Committee have taken a great 
part.”—J. C. Hyman, Executive Vice- 
Chairman, The American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, Inc. 

“When the war broke out in Poland 
in September, 1939, several hundred 
Polish scholars, more specifically Polish 
professors, found themselves scattered 
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all over Europe. The Kosciuszko Founda- 
tion tried to render such first aid sery- 
ice as was possible with limited re- 
sources at our disposal. A number of 
Polish intellectuals found their way to 
Portugal, and it was through the most 
efficient and resourceful services of repre- 
sentatives of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee that we were able to maintain 
direct contact with these Polish scholars 
and to bring them aid. This organiza- 
tion deserves to be encouraged in its 
plans to be of service in other regions.”— 
SrepHEen P. Mizwa, Executive Director, 
The Kosciusko Foundation 

“I simply wish to register the opinion 
of myself and my associates, both in 
Church Peace Union and the World 
Alliance, of the importance of the work 
being performed by the Unitarian group; 
and to express our earnest desire that it 
be included as an integral part in your 
program as one of the non-governmental 
agencies in this  field..—Henry A. 
Atkinson, The Church Peace Union 

“Since the summer of 1940 when our 


‘rescue work really started, we have been 


given invaluable assistance by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. In fact, the 
work of Dr. Joy and his committee in 
Lisbon on behalf of our cases was so 
effective that we decided it was not nec- 
essary to open an office of our own in 
Portugal, but to have the Unitarian 
Service Committee represent us in that 
country.”—Frank Kinepon, Chairman, 
International Rescue & Relief Commit- 
tee 

“For some time the Unitarian Service 
Committee has acted as an agent for the 
Central Bureau for Inter-Church Aid in 
distributing relief in Portugal, and I my- 
self last year was able to visit Lisbon and 
examine the work at first hand... . 
The history of their operations to date 
will, I think, convince any interested ob- 
server that they are effective, honest, co- 
operative and possessed of the sort of 
spirit which we will want to see dem- 
onstrated by American relief agencies in 
this critical period.”—Hrnry SMITH 
Lererr, Central Bureau for Relief of the 
Evangelical Churches of Europe 

“Among the various contributions 
which the Unitarian Service Committee 
has made in its relief work has been 
the unique and unparalleled program of 
medical relief and rehabilitation. The 
Unitarian Service Committee has re- 
markable records of scientific study of 
starvation and malnutrition, the find- 
ings of which have proved of inestimable 
value as they have carried forward their 
relief work. Two of these projects are 
noteworthy of special mention: the clinic 
and hospital service for refugee children 
in Marseilles, and the service for dis- 
abled veterans of the Spanish war, for 
whom artificial limbs and medical treat- 
ment were provided.”—Epwarp K. 
Barsky, M.D., Chairman, Joint Antt- 
Fascist Refugee Committee 


“The Unitarian Service Committee has 
rendered us most valuable assistance in 
our work for Yugoslav refugee students 
in Lisbon and Marseilles. Our contact 
with them during many months of close 
co-operation has been both pleasant and 
satisfactory, because of their efficiency, 
lack of red tape, thoroughgoing work and 
humanitarian spirit.”—Marinpa Spence 
Row .anp, Executive Director, American 
Friends of Yugoslavia, Inc. 


“Our offices in France, Portugal and 
Casablanca, as well as our office here, 
have always enjoyed the full co-opera- 
tion of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
and we are, therefore, able to voice our 
appreciation of the services which the 
Committee renders.” — ABRAHAM 
Herman, President, Hebrew Sheltering 
and Immigrant Aid Society 


SPANISH CHILDREN 


With the victories of the Allies in 
North Africa, the eyes of the world are 
once more focused upon Spain. Will 
Hitler’s legions march, and what will be 
the results if he ventures upon this 
desperate gamble? 

Of one thing we can be certain, and 
that is that the miseries of the Spanish 
people would increase to a point almost 
beyond belief. For the people of Spain 
are suffering now as though their coun- 
try were already occupied. The children 
pictured in the photograph below are 
typical of the waifs who beg in the 
streets of all Spanish cities. Above them, 
the inevitable picture of El Caudillo, 
Franco, averts his eyes. 
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News of the Churches 


Kansas Crry, Mo. All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church published a true story entitled 
“A Lawnmower” in its weekly calendar, 
from which the following is quoted: “The 
minister, Rev. R. Lester Mondale, and 
his family had been warned to buy the 
house they rented—or else! Thought 
Mrs. Roy Kemp, ‘We're ready for new 
worlds to conquer. Why not buy a par- 
sonage?’ “Yes, why not?’ thought every- 
one who heard the suggestion, including 
the trustees. The question was answered 
by an outpouring of money (most of it 
in cash) such as old-timers declared they 
had never witnessed. Then came the 
plugging: the committee, headed by the 
indomitable Alva Schaefer aided by 
scores of church members, looked at 
scores of houses. Then came examina- 
tions . . . of legalities, structures, liv- 
ability. Finally the house! Then the 
hours of negotiating, etc., the pressure to 
have the full $8,450 in cash (the owner 
making a $450 donation to the church) 
before May 1, the final ‘signing of the 
papers on April 30. Suggested here (and 
only suggested) is a story of excitement, 


loyalty, generosity, suspense. . . . And 
now the story’s conclusion. The grass 
of the beautiful parsonage lawn is 


threatening to overwhelm us. We need 
a lawnmower. Gentle Reader, if you have 
one in your storeroom and your mowing 
days are over... ?” 


Hackensack, N. J. The “service of 
beauty” held on the third Sunday of 
May in.the Unitarian Church has come 
to be considered one of the most out- 
standing of the year. “Language of the 
heart” includes several selections of 
poetry, some with musical background, 
read by the minister, Rev. George G. 
Howard, organ numbers and vocal selec- 
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tions. This year every Sunday in May 
had its special service. May 2 was the 
annual pulpit exchange Sunday in the 
Metropolitan Conference. Rev. Karl M. 
Chworowsky was guest preacher; his sub- 
ject, “Jewish Needs—Christian Deeds.” 
On May 30, the flower service given “in 
the spirit of beauty” was a reproduction 
of that originated by Dr. Norbert F. 
Capek, formerly minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
(See the Register, July, 1942.) 


Los Ancetrs, Cauir. A church dinner, 
sponsored by the local Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice and the Church 
School pupils, parents and teachers, was 
held following the church service on 
May 9 in the First Unitarian Church. A 
panel made up of a pupil, a parent, a 
teacher, a trustee and the minister, 
Dr. Ernest Caldecott, discussed the 
question, “What is the function of our 
church school today?” The advance 
notice stated: “Tomorrow is in the 
hands of our children. Today it is our 
job to foster those attitudes and con- 
victions that will project the action of 
tomorrow. How can our school contrib- 
ute to this end? What are the particular 
problems with our own school children? 
How is our church meeting the challenge 
of young people? All our church people 
interested in the church school and its 
value to youth today are invited to at- 
tend and share in the informal discussion 
that will follow.” 


Derroir, Micu. From the Church of 
Our Father (Unitarian-Universalist) , 
came a report from the minister, Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, of pre-Easter activ- 


ity. “Easter Sunday was the climax of a 


six-week period of special liberal em- 


phasis in the city of Detroit. Attractive 
folders announced the series of four 
Sunday morning sermons and_ four 
Wednesday evening discussion groups. A 
mailing list of more than 500 people who 
might become interested in the church 
was secured from members and friends. 
The folders were mailed out and distrib- 
uted widely, placed on bulletin boards, 
etc. Among the subjects were the follow- 
ing: ‘Religion Begins with Man,’ “The 
Importance of What We Believe,’ “Mak- 
ing Religion Contemporary, ‘Unitar- 
ians, Universalists and the Future Social 
Order. Congregations increased from 
178 on the first Sunday to 233 on the 
third, and 453 on Easter. A group of 
33 people joined the church at the 
Easter service.” 


Mr. Vernon, N. Y. The Universalist- 
Unitarian Church has just concluded a 
discussion group series held on eight 
consecutive nights, with 
attendance of 17 people. 
considered were: Postwar Planning, The 
Co-operatives, Child Labor, Alcoholism, 
and Racial Prejudice (considering on 
different nights Jewish, Italian and 
Negro problems). One evening was 
devoted to a “Help China” program with 
a film and a Chinese speaker. The 
minister, Rev. James W. McKnight, 
states that the series attracted people 
of many races. It is planned to have a 
second series next winter. 


Spokane, Wasn. Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
supply minister of the Spokane Unitarian 
Society, sends news of the recently re- 
organized group: “April 15, new ‘church- 
house’ purchased. April 18, Palm Sunday, 
its official opening with 125 present. 
April 25, Easter Sunday, 144 present 
with an offering of $166 for the A.U.A. 
augmented by the board to $242; tecep- 
tion of new members; ‘open house’ in the 
afternoon with 12 younger women acting 
as hostesses, several older women pouring 
for the 100 guests who attended. The 
Sunday after Easter the attendance still 
held up with over 100 present. 

“Among the activities listed are a 
class on Unitarian History with 20 mem- 
bers; parties for junior officers stationed 
in Spokane; Town Meetings on Sunday 
evenings.” 


Provence, R.I. Now that the ques- 
tion of summer union services is again in 


the minds of churchmen, the following - 


report from Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
is of deep interest: “Here is the story of 
the history-making adventure we had in 
Providence last summer. Sensing that 
our own church could not muster enough 
to hold satisfactory services I mentioned 


easually to Dr. Albert Thomas of the 


famous First Baptist Church the possi- 


bility of union services with his people. 
There came to us. almost at once a warm 
invitation to join with them and the 


an average, 
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people of the Central Baptist Church for 
summer services. Before we got through 
the First Universalist Church joined, also. 

“The First Baptists asked if we would, 
be willing to have all the services in their 
building. We were glad to do this, in 
recognition of the fact that their church 
is the First Baptist Church in America, 
an historical and religious ‘shrine’ of no 
small significance; an average of 40 
visitors a Sunday come in the summer 
because of its fame and beauty. An order 
of service was then drawn up containing 
suitable elements from the order of 
service of each participating church. The 
ten Sundays were so divided that the 
Universalists, whose minister was to be 
away, provided one Sunday and the rest 
of us ministers each took three con- 
secutive Sundays. Then the matter of 
the customary communion service on the 
first Sunday of each month came up. 
The Baptist deacons wished to have it 
right through the summer. Here is where 
a remarkable spirit was shown. I had 
the first Sunday in July. I was invited, 
therefore, not only to conduct the com- 
munion service but to use the one in our 
church. This I did, bringing our com- 
munion silver and all. When churches 
can thus share their communion services 
all barriers are down and the full 
strength and warmth of Christian fellow- 
ship flows freely. 

“The collection was divided in four 
parts after pledge envelopes had been 
given to their respective churches. A 
room and a trained caretaker of young 
children were provided for parents who 
needed such help in order to get to 
church. Thursday evening meetings were 
maintained at which representative lay- 
men from each church presented religious 
topics for discussion. (Mr. Percy W. 
Gardner was ours.) 

“Attendance at the services grew 
steadily during the summer so that the 
average was 215, with over 250 on one 
or two Sundays. There was an enthu- 
siastic, universal response of the people 
to this community effort. 

“On September 30, thirty-five men 
from the four churches, including the 
deacons and summer ushers and other 
interested laymen, had dinner in our 
parish house and sat about the open fire 
afterward to consider what this effort 
had been worth, and how we might im- 
prove it if we should do it again. Under- 
neath all the discussion was the deep 
sense of feeling that we belonged to each 
other in Christian fellowship and in the 
purposes which we are each trying to 
express in our personal living and 
through our churches. Perhaps the spirit 
-of Roger Williams was smiling down on 
us all with gratified approval! 

“Plans are already in progress to make 
‘this community enterprise even more 
far-reaching and effective than it was 
last summer. The services will be held 
on ten consecutive Sundays, beginning 
July 4 and concluding September 5.” 


* 
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Waytanp, Mass. On Easter Sunday 
the largest congregation in all the long 
history of the old First Parish Church— 
more than 300 people—was welcomed by 
the minister, Rev. John M. Foglesong. 
Nine new members were received, eight 
babies were christened, and the Easter 
offering amounted to $642. Since that 
service five other people have asked for 
membership. This church, situated in 
the heart of the village, is the center of 
all town activities. It is open on six days 
a week and on three evenings. 


West Roxsury, Mass. By an apt 
coincidence, Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
entered his pastorate at the First Parish 
when the parish was in its 200th year. 
Thus, wher the 230th annual parish 
meeting was held on April 16, among the 
year’s events that were reviewed was his 
30th anniversary, March 7. The occasion 
was observed with a surprise testi- 
monial arranged by Mr. Frederick H. 
Hunter of the Standing Committee. 
Parishioners and former parishioners, 
scattered. throughout the states between 
the two oceans, were notified in advance; 
their messages of congratulation came 
flooding in, to be tendered in a thick 
packet to Mr. Arnold when he con- 
cluded his anniversary sermon before a 
congregation of triple its usual numbers. 
They testified vividly to the increasing 
esteem and affectionate regard in which 
he is held by his parishioners with the 
passage of each ripening year. 

The parish reports revealed a year of 
sound progress. One outstanding accom- 
plishment was a readjustment of financial 
affairs through the zealous efforts of 
Dr. Frederick H. Dorn, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and Mr. Edward J. 
Rouse, Treasurer. An Every Member 
Canvass, the first in a score of years, 
conducted under the energetic direction 
of Mr. Rouse, played a large part in this 
satisfactory achievement. 

The Covered Dish Suppers, for chil- 
dren of the Church School, their parents 
and their teachers, have been continued 
with notable success under the manage- 
ment of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee. They bring together, as at a 
family table, parents who have the 
strongest of interests in common, and 
who, because of the ages of their children, 
are so busy with home duties that some 
of them have no other contact with the 
parish. 

The young people’s work was reported 
upon by the pastor’s assistant, Mr. 
Arnold F. Westwood, son of Dr. Horace 
Westwood of Berkeley, Calif. The parish 
has been most fortunate in having the 
services of this able and sincere young 
man. 


Boston, Mass. Rev. Walton E. Cole 
has a long-standing conviction that an 
after-Easter slump in church activity is 
an unwarranted tradition. Last season 
(Mr. Cole’s first year as minister of the 


Second Church) the response to “An 
After-Easter Acceleration Program” was 
such that the attendance on the five 
Sundays after Easter exceeded that of 
the Sundays during the Lenten period. 

This year there were more people pres- 
ent on the Sunday following Easter than 
there were on Easter Sunday, which had 
established a record in attendance. When 
Mr. Cole spoke on Wendell L. Willkie’s 
One World it was necessary to use the 
parish house for an overflow congrega- 
tion. 


First Parish, Framingham, Mass. 


FRAMINGHAM PROMOTION 


The First Parish in Framingham, at 
its annual meeting, April 9, voted to 
furnish every family in the Parish with 
a one-year subscription to The Christian 
Register. This action was the accept- 
ance of a suggestion made by the min- 
ister. 

The plan is an experiment to deter- 
mine the value of The Christian Register 
when used to the fullest possible degree 
by a local church. The minister will use 
one article in each issue of The Chris- 
tian Register as the basis for a Sunday 
morning sermon, announcing the article 
to be used in advance so that every 
member of the Parish may study the 
article and come into the Sunday morn- 
ing discussion informed upon the sub- 
ject. The minister will use the story on 
the Children’s pagé as the basis for a 
junior sermon each month. The Alliance 
and other church organizations will use 
the Departmental pages of the Register 
as a basis for study discussions in their 
meetings. ° 

New people who come into the Parish 
will be given a subscription to help tie 
their interest into the local church and 
the Unitarian fellowship. Such an ex- 
periment would be impossible without 
the assurance that the Register would 
be available to every family. 
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A Day in All Souls, 


All Souls’ Church in Washington, D. C., 
is open almost every day of the year, 
usually for at least twelve hours. The 
daily activities within its walls are many 
and varied, ministering to the needs of 
people from many different groups in the 
city, as well as its own congregation. The 
climax of the week, naturally, comes on 
Sunday, when the program becomes 
almost a twenty-four hour one. 

The Sunday program begins on Satur- 
day evening, when about seventy service 
men, referred to us by the U. S. Q., 
register for cots in our Recreation Room. 
One member of the congregation who is 
on duty during the night finds the first 
three hours of Sunday very busy.’ 

Entering the church just before 10 
o'clock on Sunday morning, we meet 
people of all ages, from the child hurry- 
ing to the kindergarten, to the octo- 
genarian proceeding at a more leisurely 
pace to his Church School class. One 
adult group will hear and question an 
outstanding speaker on some _ topic 
appropriate to their general subject of 
Comparative Religions, while the Cur- 
rent Problems class will hear a stimu- 
lating speaker on a timely subject of 
national or international importance, also 
with opportunity for questions. 

Some of the topics considered last 
month were: “The Unitarian Mind of 
Thomas Jefferson,” “Bolivia and the 
War,” “Organizing the Peace This 
Time,” “How the War Has Changed 
England” and “Understanding Our 
Soviet Ally.” The class in Comparative 
Religion has heard Swami Premenanda 
of India on “The Soul in the Human 
Body,” Rabbi Harry Silverstone on 
“Treasures of the Talmud IX, Talmudic 
Ethics” and M. L. Murray on “The 
Gospel of St. Mark.” 

As the Current Problems class is 
gathering in the dining room, several men 
in uniform at the back of the room are 
just finishing the breakfast served them 
by some of the twenty-five women of the 
Red Cross Emergency Feeding Kitchen. 
If we step into the kitchen, we may find 
a few boys who slept very late, eating 
their fruit juice, bacon, eggs, milk, coffee, 
rolls, jam and butter. About a dozen 
women are also there, half of whom came 
at 7:30 to start the breakfast and are 
now eating their own meal. The other 
half came at 9 o'clock and are now 
washing dishes. About eighty men have 
been fed, including a few who slept at 
the church across the, street. 

During the past winter more than 
2600 service men have been accom- 
modated over Saturday night in our 
Recreation Center. Here they have been 
made to feel at home by Mr. L. G. 
Maybee. Twenty members of the Red 
Cross unit, headed by Mrs. Frank M. 
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Ehot, have been granted service bars 
for the year’s work. 

If we look into the dining room again 
while our own church service is going on 
in the main auditorium, we shall find the 
Armenian Presbyterian Church holding 
its regular Sunday service there. At this 
time, too, some of the youngest members 
of our congregation are busy and happy 
in the kindergarten room, while their 
parents attend the church service. Some 
of our guests in uniform go to church, 
but we may find some of them making 
use of tables supplied with writing ma- 
terials in the library or on the terrace. 
After church, we find some of the service 


men in a specified room to meet mem- 


bers of the congregation and perhaps to 
be taken home for dinner with a church 
family. 

Both before and after church, a group 
of people may be seen reading contem- 
porary non-fiction in the Ida May Gale 
Memorial Library. Many are also taking 
advantage of the opportunity to take 
books home without charge. The fiction 
lovers are gathered in a near-by room 
where for low fees they may rent the 
best current fiction. Knowing that all 
profit from this Fiction Rental Library 
goes to the Unitarian Service Committee, 
they can read the latest best sellers with 
a clear conscience even in these busy 
days! 

Last year, the first of the United 
Unitarian Appeal, All Souls’ Church con- 
tributed $1200 for our larger denomina- 
tional work, and more than $900 to the 
Unitarian Service Committee. This year 
with the Service Committee included, 
the total received, including the Easter 
offering, now amounts to $2,320.79! 

At the close of the church service, we 
may, if we wish, join a party which is 
shown about the church. On this trip 


Washington, D. C. 


we see the various parts of the building, 
including the sleeping quarters for service 
men, and hear about the history and 
activities of the church and its various 
organizations. If we express special 
interest in some activity or organization, 
we shall be told how we can learn more 
about it. 

There will be an opportunity to meet 
our minister, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
and our executive secretary, Laurence 
C. Staples. 

Today a cordial invitation is issued 
to all interested persons to come to a 
tea at the Unitarian Home, under the 


‘auspices of the Special Occasions Group, 


the Outlook Committee and the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. 
Mrs. D. Priscilla Edgerton is to speak 
on “Tree Landmarks on the Highway 
of History.” A silver offering will be 
taken for the benefit of our Red Cross. 
Emergency Feeding Kitchen No. 1. 

Since we have chosen for our visit a 
Sunday during the five busiest months of 
the year, the church building is open 
throughout the day, and we may read in 
the Ida May Gale Library at any time. 
If we return after dinner, we may see a 
group of young people starting on a hike. 
They will return in time for a supper 
prepared by some of their own number, 
which in turn will be followed by their 
Fireside Circle meeting. 

We may find, too, that some special 
occasion, such as the visit of a Boston 
official, is being celebrated by a tea in 
the afternoon. We shall certainly want 
to go into the main auditorium at 5 
o'clock to enjoy a quiet half hour of 
organ music, probably with a member of 
the quartet assisting. Immediately fol- 
lowing this recital, we go to another 
short program—perhaps a book review, 
a travel talk, a dance or piano recital, 
or a pageant. The attendance at these 
two programs, as at the Fellowship Tea. 
which follows, is rather small, but we 
can become acquainted there with people 
whom we could never meet at any other 
time. At the tea, where we make a 
silver offering, we fortify ourselves for 
the evening with sandwiches and cookies. 

The Motion Picture Hour which closes 
the day draws its audience more from the 
neighborhood than from the congrega- 
tion, although we see the faces of many 
members of the congregation, who wel- 
come the opportunity of seeing some of 
the best pictures after they have com- 
pleted their runs at all the commercial — 
theaters. As we listen to the words of 
greeting and of benediction from the min- 
ister, we feel that the Motion Picture 
Hour is a fitting close to the almost 
twenty-two hours of Sunday service ren- 
dered by All Souls’ Church to its mem- 
bers and neighbors. 
Epira S. Foster — 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


JOINT MEETING. The annual joint 
dinner of the Boston Congregational 
Club and the Unitarian Club was held 
on April 26 in the New England Mutual 
Hall. Honored guests were Governor 
and Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall; Rev. 
Robert Killam, president of the New 
England Unitarian Council; Dr. Horace 
F. Holton, secretary-elect of the Con- 
gregational Board of Pastoral Supply; 
Dr. Ralph Timberlake, president of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Confer- 
ence and Missionary Society; and Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The chaplains were Rev. Dana McL. 
Greeley and Rev. Frank E. Duddy. 
“Pillars of Peace” was the subject of Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, guest speaker and 
secretary of the Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. In closing a “Hymn for the 
Coming Peace,” composed by Dr. Frank 
Jennings, was sung. The presidents of 
the two clubs—Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and 
Rey. Stanley H. Addison—presided. 


FOR SERVICE MEN. The Unitarian- 
published booklet for service men, 
“Think on These Things,’ has now 
reached a total publication of 1,014,500 
copies. This is the largest figure for dis- 
tribution of any single piece of Unitarian 
literature on record. A new revised 
edition of “What We Are Fighting For” 
has been published with new additional 
quotations from the writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek, Pierre Cot (representing the Re- 
public of France), and Sumner Welles. 


APPEAL TO CONGRESS. An appeal 
to Congress asking for the support of 
the Anti-Poll Tax legislation (House 
Resolution 7) has been signed by 462 
churchmen of many denominations. Of 
these 76 were Unitarian ministers. 


JULY INSTITUTE. The New Eng- 
land Institute of International Relations 
will hold its 12th annual session from 
July 5 to 14 at Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School, Newton Centre, Mass. 
The theme for the lectures and discus- 
sions will be “The Issues of the Coming 

Peace.” The Institute is open to all 
interested men and women, but enroll- 
ment jis limited. For details: write 


George A. Selleck, Institute Director, 5 


Longfellow Park, Cambridge, Mass. 
Among the Unitarians acting as sponsors 

are: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Governor Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington and 
Prof. William Emerson. Miss Marion H. 
Niles, of Wellesley Hills, is a member 
of the Institute committee. ; 
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AMERICAN-SOVIET CO-OPERA- 
TION. Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
chairman of the Christian Conference on 
War and Peace, released a statement on 
May 9, in which support for American- 
Soviet co-operation within the frame- 
work of the United Nations was urged 
by 32 Protestant leaders. The signa- 
tories recognized the serious differences 
on religious issues, but stated that the 
situation had improved to some extent. 
The belief was expressed that a friendly 
attitude on the part of the American 
churchmen might help the present trend 
to develop. The statement urged closer 
fellowship with the Christian churches 
of Russia. 


DEMONSTRATION AND MEMO- 
RIAL. A mass meeting, held by New 
England Jewry at the Boston Garden 
on May 2, was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews as a memorial to the persecuted 
Jews of Europe. The slogan’ was 
“Jewry’s Crisis Calls for Justice!” 
Among the Unitarians who were mem- 
bers of the honorary committee of non- 
Jewish sponsors were: Governor Leverett 
Saltonstall, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, Mr. Roy M. Cushman 
and Prof. William Emerson. Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley, president of the Boston 
area, Council of Churches, and minister 
of Arlington St. Church, was one of the 
speakers. 


FROM DR. WENDTE. The A.U.A. 
has just received from Dr. W. 5. Morgan 
of Berkeley, California, a large collec- 
tion of letters and papers of Dr. Charles 
W. Wendte who died in 1931 at the age 
of 87. There are some 500 letters rang- 
ing over 75 years in date. They are from 
all the Unitarian leaders of the times, 
also from important foreign personages 
of the International Congress of Reli- 
gious Liberals, English, Continental, 
Asiatic. 

Perhaps the most interesting material 
is in the handwriting of William Ellery 
Channing written about 1838 and not 
published, as far as we know. 


SPRING CONFERENCES 


The spring conference and annual 
meeting of the Metropolitan Conference 
of Free Churches was held in the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
May 9. The subject, “Problems of 
Democracy in Wartime,” was specifically 
discussed by two speakers. “White Su- 
premacy versus Christian Responsibility” 
was the title of the address given by Rev. 


Herbert King, M.S.T., who was chaplain 
at Hampton Institute, and since 1936, 
has been associate secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Student Christian As- 
sociations of the Y.M.C.A. Dr. Dwight 
Bradley, Director of the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational 
Church, spoke on the subject, “Principles 
of Democracy in the World Today.” 


Meeting in annual conference, the 
Southern Neighbors (Fellowship of Lib- 
eral Churches and Associate Alliance) 
planned a program in honor of Thomas 
Jefferson. There were 94 delegates, reg- 
istered at the Monticello Hotel, who at- 
tended the meetings held at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in Charlottesville, April 
29 and 30. Speakers were: Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, whose subject was “Jefferson 
and the Unitarian Church”; Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, who spoke on “Ways of Reach- 
ing New People in the Community”; 
Emery M. Foster, president of the 
Southern Neighbors and Dr. Floyd N. 
House, chairman of the newly organized 
Jefferson Unitarian Society of Charlottes- 
ville. A public meeting in honor of 
Thomas Jefferson, held in the chapel of 
the University on the evening of April 
29, was attended by 140 people. Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes gave a stirring ad- 
dress on “The Religion of Thomas 
Jefferson.” 


The 91st annual session of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference was held in 
the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
Ill., May 24 and 25. “Sources of Reli- 
gious Insight” was the general theme for 
the several meetings. Among the many 
speakers listed were: Rev. Kenneth L. 
Patton, Madison, Wis., whose address 
was titled, “New Service Materials as 
Sources of Religious Insight”; Rey. 
Gerald F. Weary, Bloomington, IIL, 


_whose conference sermon subject was 


“Source of Our Faith in the Future”; 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Minneapolis, 
Minn., whose speech before the Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice dealt with “The 
Present Status and the Future of Jap- 
anese Americans.” One meeting was 
devoted to “Sources of Religious Insight 
in Movements of Thought and Life” with 
addresses by Dr. E. Burdette Backus, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Dr. James L. 
Adams of Meadville. Mrs. Charles A. 
Hart, Vice-President of the General Al- 
liance for the Pacific Coast states, spoke 
at a luncheon meeting. Mrs. Henry A. 
Hanson of Chicago was toastmistress at 
the conference dinner. Two professors 
from the Divinity School of Chicago Uni- 
versity gave significant papers—Dr. 
Henry N. Wieman and Dr. Ernest J. 
Chave. 
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Miss Dorotrny Rout ence, official re- 
ceptionist for 29 years to Unitarian Head- 
quarters visitors at 25 Beacon Street, 
will retire on July 1. When Miss Rout- 
ledge left a good position in an insur- 
ance office on August 17, 1914, to serve 
the Unitarians, did she realize the ram- 
fications of the term “receptionist”? For 
since then she has been a welcoming 
committee of one; the distributor of the 
mail; the person in charge of the assign- 
ment of the many meetings held in Eliot 
Hall by Unitarian and other organiza- 
tions; the editor, for several years, of 
the A.U.A. Year Book; and the extra 
switchboard operator. In all her varied 
duties Miss Routledge has been faithful 
and devoted, giving her best in a spirit 
of utter devotion to the Unitarian cause. 

Miss Routledge has reminisced a bit 
for the Register, and is herewith 
quoted: “The years I have spent at ‘25’ 
have been a joy and an inspiration. The 
work begun in the old building, when 
we were a comparatively small family 
and also under war conditions, seems 
very easy when contrasted with the vast 
amount done today, of course with a 
greatly increased staff. I wish I had 
kept a diary in which to record the 
many interesting events that have taken 
place. Some need no written record. 
Among them is the first automobile trip 
I ever took, to the General Conference 
in Montreal in 1916, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanford Bates. Again in 1918 I was sent 
by the Association to Baltimore where I 
carried on my duties at the Conference 
meetings. Those were wonderful days in 
Plymouth at the, time of the 300th anni- 
versary! The Association played an 
important part in that celebration and 
hired a house on Leyden Street to which 
many visitors from all over the world 
came to take literature and to ask ques- 
tions. I was in charge there for part of 
the time. I remerther also the great 
celebration we had in 1925, the 100th 
anniversary of the A.U.A., when many 
outstanding men and women from for- 
eign countries came to Headquarters. 

“It has been a privilege to serve under 
three Presidents—Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish and Dr. 
May Eliot. I have gained far more than 
I could give, and I wish that I were 
young again and could continue my be- 
loved work.” 

At the Annual Meeting of the A.U.A. 
on May 27, Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
paid Miss Routledge a glowing tribute 
and called her to the platform to receive 
the applause of her many friends. 


Witt1am E. Wraruer, former chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
First Unitarian Church .of Dallas, Tex., 
was nominated by President Roosevelt 
to be director of the Geological Survey 
in the Department of the Interior. Dr. 
Wrather, who has been a consulting 
petroleum geologist in Dallas fot 25 
years, was recommended by the National 
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Academy of Sciences, after Secretary 
Harold Ickes asked the Academy to 
select the best qualified man for the 
place. “Conversant during his years 
of practical contact and research with 
the vast mineral resources not only of 
the United States, but of South America, 
Mexico, Central America, Africa, the 
Soviet Union and Europe, Dr. Wrather 
brings to the important new post the 
diversified knowledge which comes only 
from experience and the continued exer- 
cise of the brilliant many-faceted mind 
of a scholar,” states an editorial in the 
Dallas News. For the last few months, 
he has been serving as associate chief of 
the metals and mineral division of the 
Bureau of Economic Warfare. 


Miss Marton L. Park, who recently 
retired as President of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, has joined the First Church in Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 


Dr. Samuet A. Exror preached the 
sermon in the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sunday, May 9, a 
day which marked the 50th anniversary 
of his installation as minister there. 
Families who were in the parish at that 
time, now scattered in suburban regions, 
were invited to make a pilgrimage to 
the church on that day. Dr. Eliot 
preached on the subject, “The Changes 
and Prophecies of Half a Century.” 
Fifty years before, at his installation, 
Rev. Theodore Chickering Williams, 
Rev. Robert Collyer and Rev. Daniel 
Morehouse participated in the service; a 
hymn was written especially for the 
occasion by Rev. Edward Hale of 
Orange, N. J. In 1897, four years later, 
Dr. Eliot was elected Secretary of the 
American Unitarian ' Association, and 
went to live in Boston. 


Rev. Rosert $8. Hoacuanp, minister of 
the Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is chairman of the Civie Problems 
committee of the community. As such 
the local Inter-Racial Commission has 
assigned to him the task of making a 
survey of the entire city on racial ques- 
tions. His opening step was to mail 
a printed reply card to 4000 people who 
make up a cross section of the city. 
The card called for an opinion poll, with 
these questions among others: “Do you 
think there should be discrimination ac- 
cording to races as to acceptance into 
church affiliations, service in public con- 
veyances, service in the armed forces, 
employment, housing, service in restau- 


rants, etc.; do you approve of the national 
policy against racial discrimination in 
employment in defense industries; should 
more steps of this nature be taken?” 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dean of Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, Ill., was 
elected vice-president of the western 
branch of the American Theological Soci- 
ety at their semi-annual meeting in 
Chicago. Dr. William Pauck of Chicago 
Theological Seminary was elected presi- 
dent. Dr. Reese has served for the past 
two years on the executive committee, 
and he and Rev. James L. Adams of 
Meadville are two of our Unitarian min- 
isters who are active members of the 
Society. 

Dr. Reese has accepted an invitation 


. by the regional War Labor Board to 
‘serve as a public member of the panel 


for the settlement of labor disputes in 
an area covering points in Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Dr. Reese and his wife have been 
receiving the congratulations of their 
many friends on the occasion of the 
20th anniversary of their residence at 
Abraham Lincoln Centre. 


Rev. Crayton B. Harn, former min- 
ister of the Church of the Unity, Roch- 
ester, N. H., has received an honorable 
discharge from the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, in which he is warrant officer. En- 
listing in the RCAF in November, 1941, 
Mr. Hale received his preliminary train- 
ing in Canada and then was sent over- 
seas. Last fall his squadron encountered 
a group of German planes. over the Eng- 
lish channel. Badly burned, he bailed 
out of his flaming plane and floated for 
72 hours on his rubber boat until rescued. 

Mr. Hale brought back from England 
a communication from his friend, Rev. 
Charles G. Lord, minister of Cairo Street 
Chapel, Warrington, Lancashire: “We in 
the English Unitasan churches— are 
carrying on as well as possible. Our | 
numbers ‘have been seriously affected by 
the call-up of all young men and women, 
the three-shift factory system,, the dif- 
ficulties of traveling and the other hard- 
ships of wartime. In spite of this we 
are not disheartened nor downcast. Our 
eyes are turned with hope to the future. 
We know well enough that when the 
war is over the peace remains to be 
won. But we are confident that our 
peoples can achieve this second victory,. 
given the continuance of the present 
unity between the Allied Nations. We 
would cement its ties still further by as- 
suring you that we Unitarians full well! 
appreciate the deep religious bond that 
unites us one to the other. . . . Greet- 
ings, and more than greetings—friendship: 
from kindred overseas!” 


Dr. Frepertck May Ettor contrib- 
uted a two-page article on “A Religious: 
View of the U.S.S.R.” in Soviet io { 
Today, May 1943. : 


for the workshops. 
common base of the theme talks and dis- 
cussions given every morning, each work- 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION 


A MERICA is one of the few places in 


the world today where it is possible to 
carry on summer Religious Training In- 
stitutes. “A Faith Worth Fighting For” 
is a faith worth studying and planning 
for if Unitarians are to make a maximum 
contribution toward human need in a 
world at war. You and your church 
leaders should plan for a week of inspira- 
tion and instruction at a Unitarian Sum- 
mer Conference. 


Lake Geneva Summer Assembly 


The Lake Geneva Summer Assembly 
will meet at Conference Point Camp, 
Williams Bay, Wisgonsin, on June 20- 
27 to consider the place of Religious 
Education in the war effort. Alert to 
the opportunities for more significant 
service, the churches of the Middle West 
will consider .such subjects as “The 
Psychological Value of Religious Educa- 
tion,” “The Church and Social Problems,” 
“The Church and Postwar Problems.” 
There will also be courses offered on 
“Elements of Leadership,” “Understand- 
ing the Pupil,” “How to Administer the 
Church School,” “Women’s Alliance Pro- 
gram Building;” “Curriculum Seminar,” 
“The Life and Teaching of Jesus,” “‘Pre- 
school and Kindergarten Methods and 
Materials” and “Primary and Junior 
Materials and Methods.” There will be 
a seminar for ministers under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Curtis W. Reese, President 
of the Western Conference. 

Rey. Tracy M. Pullman as Dean will 
head a faculty composed of Mrs. Sophia 
L. Fahs, Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Miss 
‘Sara Comins, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
Mrs. Frances Locke, Mrs. Matilda 
Moore, Rev. Donald Harrington and 
Rey. Edwin T. Buehrer. Dr. Everett M. 
Baker will preach the Conference sermon. 

The young people’s section of the As- 


sembly will explore and discover the re- 


sources of faith in their personal and 
social life. To help give direction and 
concreteness to these studies and dis- 


--cussions, the Rev. Kenneth L. Patton 


-of Madison, Wisconsin, will lead the 
theme discussions. 

Mary Moran, chairman of the young 
people’s section, announces a new plan 
Starting from a 


shop will try to give concrete form and 


expression to that workshop’s peculiar 


interests. Thus some will try to give 


aesthetic expression to an idea in terms 


of drama, the dance, or worship. Others 
may be more interested in putting the 
idea into action in the community and 
will work on political and social forms to 
‘express. the faith they hold. Still others 
may be particularly concerned with some 


. 
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SUMMER 
CONFERENCES 
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detailed aspect of worship. Other fea- 
tures of the conference will include spe- 
cial sessions with leaders in the field of 
psychiatry, recreation and social action. 
A special room for listening to classical 
music will be a new attraction. 

The talks on Vesper Hill each evening 
will be given by ministers attending the 
Assembly, and the Firelight Services at 
the close of the day’s activities are to be 
led by the Dean, Mr. Pullman. 

June 26-28 marks Laymen’s League 
week-end and the A.U.Y. National Con- 
ference. 

Delegates to the Geneva Assembly will 
enjoy swimming, boating, and sports, and 
the evening entertainment will be 
planned by Mrs. Fred Putney of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Situated on the shores of beautiful 
Lake Geneva, Conference Point Camp 
offers a perfect setting for a week during 
which inspiration and relaxation combine 
to renew and refresh the spirit. Costs 
for the week are: for young people 
$13.00, for adults $14.00 to $16.00. 


Middle Atlantic States 


The Middle Atlantic States Leadership 
Institute will be held June 21-27 at 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, New York. 
The program for the Institute is being 
completed and is especially adapted to 
the present war situation. In addition 
to chapel talks and devotional services 
there will be a seminar held in three 
sections and addresses during the week 
by Rev. A. Powell Davies of Summit, 
and Rev. John G. MacKinnon of Rich- 
mond. Mr. MacKinnon’s lectures will 
be on the subject “The Purpose and 
Faith of Free Religion.” The sections of 
the seminar will be as follows: the section 
of the Alliance, led by Mrs. Royden 
Leonard; a section on Children’s Prob- 
lems in Wartime, led by Miss Frances 
Wood; and a section on the Adjustments 
of Church Programs to Wartime, led by 
several different people. 

The cost of board and room at the 


Institute will be $20.00 for the six days; 
the registration fee, $2.00. 

The Lutherland Hotels in the Poconos, 
where the Institute has previously been 
held, are no longer available. Hackley 
School is well located for railroad travel 
from various points in the region and has 
excellent facilities for all the activities 
of the Institute. 


Southwest Institute 

The fifth annual Southwestern Uni- 
tarian Institute and the meeting of the 
Southwestern Conference of Unitarian 
churches will be held at Camp Murray, 
near Ardmore, Oklahoma, from Thursday 
afternoon, September 2, until Tuesday 
morning, September 7. Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot will present the principal 
address at the conference, and is expected 
to give a series of lectures on the institute 
theme for adults, while Rev. Lester 
Mondale of Kansas City will discuss 
personal problems with the young 
people. Miss Frances W. Wood will be 
instructor of a course in “Understanding 
the Pupil,” while workshops for the 
young people are being led by Rev. Fred 
I. Cairns of El Paso on “Social Action 
Opportunities in Your Community,” and 
by Mr. John Blatt of Oklahoma City cn 
“Publicity for the Church Program.” 
The sunset talks will be given by 
Dr. Thaddeus B. Clark of New Orleans. 

The joint meeting of the Institute and 
Conference has been arranged to mini- 
mize travel. Special gasoline allowances 
from the ration boards are counted on to 
make possible an attendance of 75 per- 
sons from all seven churches of the Con- 
ference. The rate for the whole session 
will be $9.00. 

Mr. Jonathan A. Noyes of Dallas 
is president of the Conference, and 
Mr. Francis F. Campbell of Houston 
is chairman of the Institute board of 
directors. The chairman of the program 
committee is Dr. George F. Patterson 


of Tulsa. 


Canadian Institute 


On Lake Winnipeg at Hnausa, June 30 
to July 4, the second combined Religious 
Education and Youth Conference will 
be held under the leadership of Rev. 
Philip M. Petursson of Winnipeg. Mr. G. 
Richard Kuch, president of the American 
Unitarian Youth, and Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman of Boston will be the work- 
shop leaders and special lecturers on the 
general theme “The Church Prepares 
Tomorrow’s Leadership.” Church School 
teachers and young people in separate 
workshops will develop programs and 
discuss activities with special emphasis 
upon the church in wartime. Send 
registrations to Mr. Petursson. 
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New England R. E. Institute 


There is no place like Rowe Camp or 
the Shoals for hundreds of Unitarians 
who have known Religious Education 
Institutes of the past. This year these 
two institutes are joined at Soo-Nipi 
Lodge, Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire, 
for the week of July 1-8, to make 
possible the best institute that can be 
held under war conditions. 

The main lecturer each day is Dr. 
Charles E. Park who speaks on “The 
Unitarian and His New Testament.” 
Workshop sessions will deal with the 
practical aspects of making religion a 
guiding force in the lives of children and 
young people who must live in a war- 
torn world. Workshops on “Leadership 
Resource Materials,” “Understanding the 
Pupils,” “Kindergarten Methods and 
Materials,” “Junior Methods and Ma- 
terials” and “Junior and Senior High 
School Methods and Materials” will have 
such top flight teachers as Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler, Miss Frances W. Wood, Miss 
Edna L. Acheson, Mrs. Florence W. 
Klaber and Mrs. Martha H. Fletcher. A 
seminar on “Religion’in the Home for 
the Duration” will be held daily and the 
entire faculty will be the resource leaders. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot will give the 
commencement address and lead the 
consecration service. The chaplain for 
the week will be Rev. Charles M. Styron. 

The special activities and reduced 
rates for ithe long Fourth-of-July week- 
end are expected to attract a good group. 
The cost for room and board will be 
$27.50 for the week, and rooms will be 
assigned at the time the treasurer, 
Mr. Henry W. Porter, 25 Beacon Street, 
receives your $3.00 registration fee. 


“THE NOTE WHICH RINGS 
FROM A GREAT SOUL” 
(Continued from page 216) 

I would save the Union. I would save it 
the shortest way under the constitution. .. . 
If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slave, I would do it; if I could save it 
by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; if 
I could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that. 


There were men of the North who saw 
slavery as the one moral issue of the 
war. Lincoln saw slavery as a moral 
issue, but he was unable to abstract it 
so clearly from all of the subtle, tor- 
tuous complex of the struggle as a whole. 
He saw this issue as it was related to the 
issues of the Union as a whole, and the 
meaning of the Union in history. 

On September 13, 1862, he made the 
following reply to a committee from the 
religious denominations of Chicago, ask- 
ing him to issue a Proclamation of 
Emancipation: 


I am approached with the most opposite 
opinions and advice, and that by religious 
men who are equally certain that they repre- 
sent the divine will . . . I hope it will not be 
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irreverent for me to say that if it is probable 
that God would reveal his will to others on 
a point so connected with my duty, it might 
be supposed he would reveal it directly to 
me; for, unless I am more deceived in myself 
than I often am, it is my earnest desire to 
know the will of Providence on this matter 
. .. Whatever shall appear to be God’s will, 
I will do. 

Lincoln was uniting high religion with 
political realism. He was dealing with 
a delicate balance of forces. He had in 
fact read the draft of an emancipation 
proclamation to his Cabinet on July 22, 
but on Seward’s suggestion it was laid 
aside until an important Union victory 
should have been won. Moral principles 
were not unrelated to the morale of the 
nation, the realism of the struggle, the 
duties of his office. The desired victory 
came at Antietam, September 16-17. On 
September 22 Lincoln issued a prelim- 
inary proclamation, made definitive 
January 1, 1863. 

Through all these years Lincoln was 
searching with realism for the purposes 
of God, amid the tortuous issues of the 
struggle. By the time of his Second 
Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865, this 
is what he had found: 


The Almighty has his own purposes. “Woe 
unto the world because of offenses! for it 
must needs be that offenses come; but woe 
to that man by whom the offense cometh.” 
If we shall suppose that American slavery is 
one of those offenses which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through his appointed time, he 
now wills to remove, and that he gives to 
both North and South this terrible war, as 
the woe due to those by whom the offense 
came, shall we discern therein any departure 
from those divine attributes which the be- 
lievers in a living God always ascribe to him? 
Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray— 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the bondman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said, “The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.” 


He moved unerringly to something 
greater than the South and than the 
North in his great effort to unite them 
beyond slavery. The issue was stated 
with a purging humility and compassion, 
but an unyielding firmness. And from 
it he gave us those magnificent lines of 
deathless beauty which are the finest 
symbol of our American dream and the 
surest clue to our salvation: 


With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right. ... 


It is tempting sometimes, before the 
awful suffering and tragedy of this con- 
flict, to surrender our faith in God, or to 
withdraw him, giving up our attempt to 
rethink such august purposes in terms 
of an enigma so dark. Yet neither, it 
seems to me, is the way of our salvation. 


We cannot know him, cannot understand 
his purposes and his ways, and yet we 
cannot give him up. It is in this eternal 
tension of our souls that they become 
deepened in wisdom, in understanding, 
in humility, in compassion, patience, 
sensitiveness, in purpose and in power. 
We cannot go far wrong if we follow in 
our time the spirit and the way of 
Lincoln. 


THE WORLD WE WANT 
(Continued from page 208) 


that he is above the Negro, and he 
treats him as he would treat anyone 
with the same characteristics as is only 
natural.’ But this young Christian hotly 
denies the assertion of another Unitarian 
that the South is a “hotbed of Fascism 
and hatred.” 

What hope is there of a better world 
for white people or colored, gentile or 
Jew, Protestant or Catholic, native or 
foreign-born, when any considerable 
number of us—young or old—can call 
ourselves Christians and proclaim our- 
selves disciples of the lowly Nazarene 
and yet continue to hate our fellow man 
and let that hatred cause us to fight 
wars to deny others the privileges we 
want for ourselves? 

There is real hope in the vigor with 
which other young Unitarians have dis- 
agreed. But mere disagreement is not 
enough in times like these. Too often 
hate is dynamic, love static. Bigots work 
incessantly by word of mouth and deed 
to force the rest of the world to accept 
their dicta. Unhappily, few of the decent 
people of the earth ever think it nec- 
essary to translate their decency into 
word and action. That is the lesson those 
who believe in democracy, in Christianity 
and in human decency must not only 
learn but adopt as a way of life and 
action, or we are lost. 

But dark as the picture is, it is not 
hopeless, if only we have the courage and 
wisdom to unfoul our minds and have 
the courage to work for the only kind 
of a world where war will be unnecessary. 
That world can be won only if we have 
the vision and courage and the unselfish- 
ness to put into effect the ideals of our 
Christian faith and democracy. We must — 
in enlightened self-interest repudiate 
every effort, whatever its motivation, to 
cause us to retreat into chauvinistic isola- 
tion when the war is over. If we listen 
to the prophets of suspicion and hatred 
who would turn us against not only our 
present allies but our present enemies, 
we will merely insure another’ and an 
even more disastrous war within the life- 
time of many of us here tonight. | 

But we must not, at the same time, 
refrain from criticism or correction of the 
evils in our own and other countries. It 


‘ will profit us little if we win a military 


victory and perpetuate the world of 
(Continued on page 230) 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


GEORGE LINCOLN MASON 


On Sunday afternoon, May 2, in 

Orange, Massachusetts, George Lincoln 
Mason, minister of our Unitarian 
churches in Rochester, New Hampshire, 
and Green Harbor, Massachusetts, died 
in his seventy-eighth year. Mr. Mason 
was born in Rochester in 1866, graduated 
from Bates College, took his M.A. degree 
from Bangor Seminary, and began his 
ministry by serving Baptist churches in 
Maine. From 1916 to 1924, he served 
Universalist churches, and then retired 
from the active ministry. In Orange 
he won a place in the affections of all 
people, Catholic and Protestant alike; 
and he will be greatly missed. 


MRS. EDGAR BURR SMITH 
The death of Mrs. Edgar Burr Smith, 
of Greenfield, Massachusetts, brought 
great sorrow to the community, to All 
Souls’ Church, and to the members of 
All Souls’ Branch Alliance. At the time 
of her death, at the age of eighty, she 
was president of the Alliance; it was 
characteristic of her spirit that she took 
the lead in planning the annual Union 
Meeting of the Greenfield churches last 
January under the theme “The Church 
Militant,” for she was herself an ex- 
ample of that militancy which 
» strengthens and contributes to the suc- 
cess of every good cause. Her mind 
was appreciative of the best in literature 
and in sympathy with advanced thought 
and action in all directions. 


MRS. GEORGE RICHARDSON 
The fabric of the world—and of 


churches—is maintained by men and 
women who think of themselves as trus- 
tees of a great tradition and have very 
little time to think of themselves in any 
other way. They are the “selfless” 
people, who, by forgetting all about their 
own personal fortunes or privileges, ac- 
tually achieve the only kind of “self- 
hood” worth having. Of such was Mrs. 
Richardson, and her husband who died 
in 1916. Together they lived the sort 
of quiet, heroic, enduringly useful life 
that receives little acclaim but leaves 
the world better and happier when it is 
over. 


Mrs. Richardson was one of the found- 
ers of All Souls’ Church, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, where she had moved with her 
husband and her older son in 1890. After 
Mr. Richardson’s death she lived in Cam- 
bridge, where her younger son was a 
student at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. For the last sixteen years 
she had lived with her sons in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richardson “were of the 
undistinguished generation which fails of 
material success because they so desire 
to make their children worthy, and 
thereby attain greater heights of suc- 
cess than others can understand.” It is 
not possible to leave to one’s children 
a richer heritage. 


F. M.E. 


SERVICE FLAG 


Under the auspices of the Unitarian 
War Service Council, a service flag now 
hangs in the headquarters building, at 
the head of the stairs on the second floor, 
displaying a blue cross in the center 
surrounded by twenty-four stars, each 
representing a Unitarian minister in our 
fellowship now serving as a Chaplain 
with our armed forces. 


Correction 


On page 169 of the Register, May 
issuer 

“The democratic Christian philosophy 
denies that man was made for war, 
whether it be war between nations or 
war between classes, and asserts boldly 
that ultimate peace is inevitable, that 
all men are brothers, and that God is 
their Father. This democratic philosophy 
pervades not only the hearts and minds 
of those who live by the Christian re- 
ligion, both Protestant and Catholic, but 
of those who draw their inspiration from 
~Mohammedanism, Judaism, Hinduism, 
Confucianism and other faiths.” 

Henry A. WALLACE 


= 


Note 
If any church has 150 ¢opies—or even 

100—of the hymnal Amore Dei in good 
condition, which it would be willing to 
contribute for the use of a boys’ school, 
I should be glad to arrange for carriage 
charges. 

Freperick M. Exior 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Liberal Ministers’ Club of Greater 
New York held its final meeting of the 
season on Monday, May 10, in the Hollis 
Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Rev. Edward Jay 
Manning, Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn; Vice-President, Rev. George E. 
O’Dell, Trenton Unitarian Church; Secre- 
tary, Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Staten Is- 
land Unitarian Church; Treasurer, Rev. 
Ethelred Brown, Harlem Unitarian 
Church, New York City. Karl M. 
Chworowsky is the retiring President. 


Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., of changes in mail- 
ing addresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


United 


Unitarian 


quad 
Upswor 
Appeal 


The grand total of contributions to 
the 1942-43 Appeal is $105,904.70, or 
more than was ever before given in an 
annual campaign to meet the annual 
expenses of Unitarian organizations. It 
is good. But it is not good enough. 

The campaign showed that the money 
is available; that Unitarians are ready 
to give support when they know the 
facts. Of the churches which presented 
the cause vigorously—as measured by 
their acceptance of the “share” as a goal, 
and the use of the turnover charts—71 
per cent increased their giving over their 
1941-42 contributions to the separate 
campaigns of the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal and the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee. Of the other churches, only 50 per 
cent increased their giving. 

The courageous churches are the wise 
ones. They know that their people can 
and will respond. They know also that 
this commitment to a wider fellowship 
will strengthen local loyalties as well. 
Those churches which give the most get 
the most—for further service. 


ADDITIONS TO HONOR ROLL 


The following churches, not previously 
listed, reached or exceeded their “shares”: 


Albany, N. Y. Miami, Fla. 
Alton, Ill. Milford, N. H. 
Arlington, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
North Easton, Mass. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

First 

Germantown 
Pittsburgh, Pa., First 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Providence, R. I. 

First 
Quincy, Mass. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash., Univ. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Taunton, Mass, 
Toronto, Ont, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Weston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. 

Arlington St. 

First 

Second 
Canton, Mass. 
Charlestown, N. H. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill., First 
Concord, Mass. 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Ia. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Florence, Mass. 
Gimli, Man. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn, 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


REGIONAL AREAS 


Percentages are of churches in each 
? : : ; 
area reaching or exceeding their “shares.’ 


New England Council .......+2ssse0e. 31% 
Middle Atlantic States Council ........ 60% 
Meadville Conference .....-..eeeeeeeeee 130% 
Southwestern Conference ....--.-..+e+5 100% 
Western Unitarian Conference ......... 32% 
Pacific Coast Conference ......,--..+++- 150% 
United Conference of Icelandic Churches 66% 

Churches Not Organized in Regional 
ATSB iieity <0 ails bya Wisi hr a viele o's, ste) Sleiers sama’ 44% 
IRM idle idea tiictwel cose y wocss eee 88% 
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THE WORLD WE WANT 
(Continued from page 228) 


greed and racial arrogance which plunged 
us in the present war. 

We must firmly resolve and work un- 
-ceasingly to prevent the framing of an- 
other peace treaty based upon white 
overlordship of the non-white peoples of 
the world. Today the Japanese broad- 
cast gleefully to the one thousand million 
colored peoples of the Orient and of 
Africa the brutal details of every lynch- 
ing, every attack upon Negro soldiers, 
every riot to keep Negro Americans from 
occupying publicly-financed housing proj- 
ects, and the perpetuation of racial 
segregation in the American armed 
forces. These are presented as evidence 
of the dishonesty and hypocrisy of the 
announced war'aims of the United States 
and as examples of what will happen to 
the colored peoples of the earth who 
constitute two-thirds of the people of 
the world if the United States is victori- 
ous in the war against Japan. Germany 
with equal, if not even greater impudence 
and hypocrisy sends to Great Britain and 
Germany, to the Caribbean and to South 
America where the majority of the 
people, according to the racial stand- 
ards of the United States, are colored, 
the same kind of broadcast based upon 
mistreatment of the Negro minority in 
‘our own country. 

I do not share the fears of some that 
the next war will be a racial one. But 
if that horrible eventuality should come 
to pass, it will be brought about by the 
perpetuation of racial exploitation by the 
white minority of the world. 

Have we the vision and the courage 
‘to work for and to establish a world in 
which a man’s skin color or manner of 
worshipping his God, or the language he 
speaks shall not be a barrier to his prog- 
ress? Have we the courage to see that 
man’s technical genius in eliminating 
time and space makes impossible isola- 
tion whether it be based on national 
boundaries or any other circumstance? 
If we have that vision and courage to 
do these two obvious things necessary to 
a world of peace and opportunity for the 
children of God, we can create such a 
world. But if we do not have that vision 
and the willingness to translate that 
‘dream into reality, there is only destruc- 
tion and despair in store for all men— 
whatever may be their race, their creed, 
their nationality. 


THIS I BELIEVE 
(Continued from page 206) 


our basic physical inheritance and drives. 
‘This opens wide possibilities to the in- 
telligent direction of human develop- 
ment. Man can largely remake himself 
if he desires to do so. And I believe in 
the essential desire of man for goodness 
rather than evil. In spite of horrors and 
war, man’s respectable and sacrificial be- 
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havior overbalances his weakness and 
viciousness. Therefore I believe in man 
and his future. 

Love is to me the force of growth and 
cohesion in the universe. Because crea- 
tive processes are at work in nature, it 
is not necessary to believe in a creation 
or beginning; for me eternity extends in 
both directions, into the past and into 
the future. The material world (the 
only world I know) always was and 
always will be. In each particle of 
matter, which now is being described as 
force itself, there is a power which might 
be described as love. It is an urge or 
drive to grow, to become a part of a 
larger, more complex whole. From it have 
come the heavier elements, the increas- 
ingly complex molecules, the living cells, 


and the many-celled and many-organed ~ 


beings such as man. In human society 
we see love acting as the power which 
draws mates together into the family 
and ties many individuals into the rela- 
tionships of social living. To me human 
love is coextensive with the growth- 
drive in evolution; love is wholly of the 
natural world. It might be said that this 
is the myth by which I live but, like all 
working myths, it is what seems to me 
to be the most reasonable and emotion- 
ally satisfying explanation possible. This 
love is not an over and encompassing 
reality, but a type of behavior to be 
found in specific material objects. It is 
rather an underlying reality, for there is 
nothing to indicate that it is not uni- 
versally present in all the material of 
the cosmos. It takes many forms, and 
if uncontrolled it can kill man as well as 
create him. Human direction can greatly 
enable love to become the sustainer of 
man, and we can lean upon it as a de- 
pendable resource within us and within 
nature. 

Man cannot wait upon science for some 
of his assumptions and intuitions about 
life. Perhaps science can never be very 
helpful in the appreciation of beauty and 
the enjoyment of fellowship. It is an 
indispensable contributor of facts, but 
man must supplement science with 
poetry. By poetry I mean all the arts. 
Poetry is the language of mystery and 
emotion. It says by indirection and 
suggestion what cannot be said bluntly 
in prose, statistics and equations. Poetry 
is peculiarly the language of religion, a 
fact which many too prosy preachers 
have either forgotten or never learned. 
I have faith in man’s intuitions of beauty, 
value and proportion. But there is no 
real division between science and the 
arts. Science in its honesty and symme- 
try is beautiful; beauty is true only when 
it rests on foundations of fact and in- 
telligence. But poetry can express the 
intangibles, the overtones, the mystery, 
the togetherness of experience as cold 
science cannot. Therefore I need the 
richness of poetry and have faith in it. 

Although man is not wholly a rational 
animal, he does possess rationality. I 


have’ faith that man will use his intellect 
to solve his problems. I have faith 
especially in the method of science. 
Science is democratic, organized common 
sense. It supersedes all other voices in 
those matters where it can provide in- 
formation. Intuition and mysticism 
should hold their assumptions amenable 
to scientific investigation and criticism. 
The great hope for man lies in the science 
of man, for as he comes to know himself 
he gains in power and finds his tools for 
self-creation. It is my faith that the 
objective and experimental attitude of 
science will find methods for its applica- 
tion to all human problems with as great 
benefits as have resulted in the fields of 
the physical sciences. 

My faith is in life, one life in which 
the natural world, man, love, poetry and 
intelligence are inseparably related and 
unified. To me naturalism is a whole 
and round religious orientation, and I 
believe that in its scope all things can be 
explained and all problems solved. We 
have many ways of seeing, feeling, know- 
ing, but for every man life should become 
one, with every experience fattening and 
enriching all other experiences. Some 
central vision or ideal should color and 
integrate the whole of his life, as the 
setting sun sometimes weaves all the 
scattered clouds of the sky into a lovely 
unity. A man’s religion is his total view, 
his judgment of meaningfulness, his way 
of life. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ‘ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 

Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President : 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


“Whom the truth m 


The search for Truth, in 
a democracy, is a search 
for freedom . . . freedom 
from misconception and 
misunderstanding. 


Hence, when an American 
ambassador, returning 
from Soviet Russia, wrote 
a report of his findings for 
all Americans to read, we 
at Warner Bros. under- 
took to make that report 
into a motion picture. 


The result is “MISSION 
TO MOSCOW”. . 

7 kk x 

What makes “MISSION 
TO MOSCOW” so sig- 
nificantly great? 


Not merely that it is based 
on a great living document 


= : 


by a great American, the 
former U.S. Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies. 


Not merely that it is bril- 
liantly cast, acted, directed 
and photographed. 


Not merely that it is an 
excitingand stimulating ad- 
venture in entertainment. 


All that, of course... 
and this: 


It opens up new avenues on 
the search for truth and un- 
derstanding. 


“MISSION TO MOSCOW” 


is a picture to see. 


It is a picture that will live 
in your memotry...a picture 
that will be discussed for 
months and years to come. 


“He is a free man whom 
the truth makes free’’. 


WARNER BROS. 


JACK L. WARNER, Executive Producer 


The Former U.S. AMBASSADOR JOSEPH E. DAVIES’ 


“MISSION TO MOSCOW” 
> starring WALTER HUSTON « ANN HARDING with 


GEORGE TOBIAS * OSCAR HOMOLKA « GENE LOCKHART 
HELMUT DANTINE « Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ 
Screen Play by Howard Koch « From the Book by 
Joseph E, Davies * Music by Max Steiner 


Salute from britain 


ECAUSE of wartime exigencies of 

communication the report on British 
Unitarian reaction to the January Race 
Issue of The Christian Register published 
in the Inquirer, English Unitarian 
weekly, April 4, has just been received 
in the United States. Rev. Denbigh 
Hilton of Hastings wrote as follows: 


“Tn this country we have always been 
proud to emphasize American Unitarians 
participation in the abolition of Negro 
slavery. But we have not been able to 
say much one way or another about their 
contribution to the many great and grave 
problems arising from the existence of 10 
million Negroes in the United States 
today. We are pained by the horrors of 
modern persecution in Europe, and fre- 
quently shamed by the knowledge of 
colour prejudice in this country, even to 
members of the British Commonwealth. 

“We know only too little about the 
Negro in American life, and our own, 
none too good example has caused us as 
it were, ‘to pass by on the other side’ and 
refrain from making enquiries, lest they 
should be thought to be criticisms. 

“A timely reminder of what Unitarians 
are doing about racial prejudice in 
America has come to us in the January 
issue of The Christian Register, which is 
largely devoted to the subject. There 


are three large racial minorities in the 
States who suffer from persecution of one 
kind or another; the Jews, the Negroes 
and the Mexicans. Their existence makes 
real the challenging ideal of brotherhood. 
There is only one coloured Unitarian 
minister in America, the Rev. Ethelred 
Brown. He has found Unitarians as a 
whole to be markedly free from race 
prejudice, but he is perturbed about the 
future of his Harlem church because there 
is no young Negro training to take his 
place. In view of certain facts it is 
encouraging to read the resolution passed 
at the 117th annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association on May 
21, 1942... . To carry out this resolution 
The Register makes many practical sug- 
gestions, among other things to encourage 
the representation of Negroes in all public 
boards and committees; the demanding 
of Negro doctors and nurses in the 
Forces without segregation; protesting 
about all forms of segregation; encour- 
aging joint efforts with neighbouring 
Negro churches; protesting against racial 
discrimination in employment; comment- 
ing on the actions of public men on 
behalf of racial equality and brotherhood; 
making coloured people welcome in all 
church functions; refusing to laugh at or 
repeat anti-Semitic, anti-Negro and other 
jokes which create an attitude of con- 


tempt; to be very reluctant to join any 
organization which excludes other races. 

“We are proud that American Unitari- 
ans are among those who remember 
Abraham Lincoln’s words, spoken in 
1858: ‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.’ ” 


The following letter also reached the 
Register this week: = 
“We, the undersigned ministers of the 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 
in the South East of England, greatly 
rejoice at the bold resolution of the 
American Unitarian Association, dealing 
with the racial question—news of which 
has only just come to us in the Inquirer 
—and we hasten to express our warmest 
sympathy with the efforts of our Amer- 
ican co-religionists to uphold one of the 


‘main tenets of our faith, the brotherhood 


of man under one God and Father of all, 
the principle embodied in the constitution 


of the U.S. A., that all men are created: 


equal, and should therefore be equal 
before the law. We fervently hope that 
by their determination a considerable 
mitigation of racial prejudice will be 
effected.” Signed: Henry Dawtrey, Free 
Christian Church, Horsham, DENBIGH 


Hitron, Unitarian Free Christian 
Church, Hastings, Harry Macuire, 
Westgate Chapel, Lewis, Gorpon 
Stuart, Christ Church, Unitarian, 


Brighton, W. T. Wixtns, Free Christian 
Church, Billingshurst. 


MUSIC IN WORSHIP 


By JOSEPH N. ASHTON 


Formerly Professor of Musical History and Theory in Brown 
University, and Lecturer in Music in Wellesley College. 


The use of music for promoting worship. Part I deals with the principles of church 


music, Part II with the application of these in congregational, choir and organ music. 
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MUSIC IN WORSHIP has the great. merit of 
meeting us where we are and leading us along the 
way to good church music. The author knows our 
non-liturgical churches well; he understands that 


‘taste can be improved only by a patient process of 


education; therefore he does not set before us a re- 
mote and absolute ideal, but leads us from the pro- 
gressively better to the best which should be our goal. 


He realizes what few professional musicians are 
willing to concede, that there still is in the free 


churches a place for “evangelical” music, as well as 
the more formal “ecclesiastical”? music, which is so 
often something of an affectation in non-liturgical 
churches. 


He speaks wisely, out of long experience, on 
hymns and tunes, choirs and organists, never losing 
sight of what should be the unity of a service of 
worship. Any parish minister will find here con- 
crete suggestions which may be applied to his own 
congregational usage. 


WILLARD L. SPERRY, D.D., Litt.D., Dean of Harvard Divinity School 


232 pages — $2.00 


14 Beacon St., 


Boston 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 19S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Layment League Bulletin 


YOUR CHAPTER AND 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Joun R. Rippey, Jr. 


{The writer, whose home is in Omaha, 
Nebraska, and who is now studying in New 
York City, is president of the Metropolitan 
Federation, American Unitarian Youth. At 
the Middle Atlantic Convention at Hackley 
School, March 27th and 28th of this year, 
Mr. Rippey made a plea to the men present 
to co-operate with the youth groups of their 
churches in every possible way. At the re- 
quest of the League Bulletin he has set 
down some of his suggestions for laymen 
to consider. | 


The young people today are the citi- 
zens and leaders of tomorrow. A short 
time ago our present Laymen’s League 
members were the youth of our church. 
Our laymen naturally want to preserve 
this continuity of loyalty through a close 
relationship between the younger genera- 
tion and themselves. 

Our youth groups are composed mainly 
of high school young people. These 
people are at the age when they feel 
as adult as you and I. They do not wish 
any intervention from the adults, but yet 
they desire their co-operation. Parents, 
sending their young people to church on 
a Sunday evening, are many times hurt 
because their sons and daughters will 
not take suggestions that might improve 
their group. However, young people will 
take suggestions if they are presented 
on a man-to-man basis; furthermore, sug- 
gestions may be given in such a way 
that the young people contribute to 
them and they become to a degree the 
youth group’s own ideas. 

League chapters may help also by pe- 
riodically setting up specific programs, 
contests, and projects for the young peo- 
ple. I know of one Laymen’s League 
which has given stag parties or outings 
for the boys in the group at various 
times through the year. Some chapters 
have invited the groups to form teams 
and bowl against the men of the church. 
Others have set up Junior Laymen’s 
Leagues. Some have enlisted the help 
of the young people in renovating the 
church and taking care of the church 
lawn; but the older men have in turn 
helped their sons and daughters by pro- 
viding dinner for the youth group on 
meeting nights, or composing a list of 
speakers representing many occupations 
and fields of study who might talk at 

~ meetings, or planning excursions for the 
- groups, or putting up two to one in cash 
_ for much-needed equipment. 
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These are a few of the many ideas 
you, as League members, might think 
of; but you must remember above. all 
that when planning such a program to 
help your young people you must not 
encroach upon or press your ideas upon 
the group. The young people must not 
feel that they have to take part in the 
plan; they must want to take part. 


LAYMEN AT GENEVA 


The Laymen’s League will hold its an- 
nual week-end conference at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, from Friday evening, 
June 25, through Sunday afternoon, June 
27. As a part of the program of the 
Geneva Assembly (see page 227), the 
League Conference will include the Sun- 
day service conducted by Rev. Everett 
Moore Baker, D.D., minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Cleveland. Other 
meetings will be scheduled, of primary 
interest to the men, with. a session on 
planning of programs and projects for 
local chapters. There will be opportunity 
for athletics and good fellowship. 

It is hoped that whole families will be 
present for the entire week of the As- 
sembly; but the laymen’s week-end may 
attract many men, especially from 
Chicago, who can be there only for the 
shorter period. 


NEWLY CHARTERED 


We are glad to welcome as affiliated 
chapters the Men’s Club of the First 
Unitarian Church of St. Louis, Mo., and 
the Demond Chapter of the Second Con- 
eregational (Unitarian) Society of Con- 


cord, N. H. 


aw IN 
A JOB FOR THE LAYMEN 


On May 3 the Headquarters office sent 
a letter to the president of every chapter 
asking whether his organization would 
serve as the local sponsor of the United 


Unitarian Appeal for 1943-1944. The 


letter went on to say: 


oer 


Chis does not mean that a church 
should abandon any method of present- 
ing the materials and soliciting contribu- 
tions that has worked successfully this 
year. The League chapter’s most effective 
service may be to throw its weight of 
influence into the support of an Every 
Member Canvass managed by the gov- 
erning koard of the church, in which ap- 
peals are made for both the local church 
and the denominational agencies. The 
chapter need not itself be the directing 
organization, to fit into our plan. But 
we would like to have a chapter member 
as a ‘contact man,’ and to have him feel 
his responsibility for seeing to it that the 
Appeal is presented by the most effective 
method. 


“In the past we have corresponded on 
the Appeal mainly with the minister and 
the governing board of the church. They 
have responded loyally and effectively. 
But it seems to us that this is logically a 
job for the laymen to tackle and, it may 
be, to delegate.” : 

The League is directing the Appeal. 
If the chapters will accept local respon- 


‘sibility for its success, our laymen will 


be working together on a very specific 
project of great importance to the future 
of our free churches. 


Harold R. Wainerdi snapped this group of Middle Atlantic Laymen at the 
Hackley Convention of March 27-28 
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To the Register: 

Mr. Ross Macdonald, of Montreal, has 
warned your readers against what he 
believes to be the imperialistic trend of 
my book, American Destiny. If I thought 
Mr. Macdonald’s fears to be well- 
founded, I would want to reinforce the 
warning. What he has done, however, 
is to read some deep-seated fears of his 
own into the purpose of my book. His 
criticism can be made to sound plausible 
only because I have insisted upon relat- 
ing the idealism of American Destiny to 
the world we need to change. Anyone 
who thinks the aftermath of the war 
will bring a sudden end to “power 
politics” is doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. The question is: how can we 
bring ideal purposes into the context of 
actual fact? In a time of American as- 
cendancy, we can do it best by reinter- 
preting and reaffirming the universal 
principles upon anes America was 
founded. The book, from beginning to 
end, is a ceaseless emphasis upon the 
fact that American founding principles 
are wniversal and that our history com- 
mits us, unless we betray it, to using our 
influence to bring about a world of free 
and equal men. Is this imperialism? 


That America will be ascendant, both 
in force (however used) and influence, 
can be disputed only if we regard some 
other nation’as more likely to attain 
ascendancy. Why it will be America 
(and is now, for that matter) I have 
explained in the book. But ascendancy 
is not imperialism. This also I have 
explained. In the third paragraph of the 
first chapter, for example, the following 
sentences appear: 
take to conclude . . . that ascendancy is 
determined by its controlling character- 
istics and by the nature of the world in 
which it gains its power ... . the modern 
world is a world beset by new and in- 
escapable requirements, which, by their 
very nature, are resistant to imperialistic 
forms of domination . . the shaping 
forces which require American ascend- 
ancy will also make an end of empire.” 
Is there anything ambiguous in this? 
(Nothing later in the book in any way 
retracts it.) 

What Mr. Macdonald is doing is scold- 
ing me for reckoning with realities. 
Perhaps he does not like American as- 
cendancy. What does he think are the 
real alternatives? Would he feel more 
hopeful about them? In the case of 
Canada, American ascendancy has meant 
Canadian security against invasion; could 
Canada defend itself alone? It has meant 
common interest, a similar: way of life. 
It has meant American industrial meth- 
ods and increasing cultural penetration. 
But it has not meant imperialism. 
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“Tt would be a mis-_ 


Perhaps Canadians do not altogether like 
American ascendancy, even in these re- 
spects. But what would be the alter- 
native—the practical alternative? One 
should think prayerfully before com- 
plaining too much of the less agreeable 


features of American ascendancy, lest, in 


the words of Scripture, he “strain out the 
enat and swallow the camel.” Let him 
rather accept the fact and fill it with 
benevolence of purpose. If America can 
mean what my little book attempts to 
make it mean, this need not be too 
difficult. As to Mr. Macdonald’s quota- 
tions, torn, as he admits, from the con- 
text, I could, by the same process, make 
the Bible a book of despair or even a 
textbook of Jewish nationalism. It would 
be more fair to consider that other anti- 
imperialists, some of them highly per- 
ceptive people, have not felt the need 
to “view with alarm.” The latter in- 
clude the thoroughly anti-imperialistic 
editor of Common Sense, Alfred M. 
Bingham, and such progressive sociol- 
ogists as Eduard C. Lindeman. Have I 
deceived these men? 

However, I am grateful to Mr. 
Macdonald for drawing attention to my 
book. I am afraid he may not be glad 
to learn that I am writing another one. 


A. Powewti Davis 
Summit, New Jersey 


To the Register: 

One of the contributors to “The 
Liberal Pulpit,’ in the April edition of 
the Register, does a great injustice to 
himself and to liberal religion when he 
allows himself to become such an easy 
victim of the glamor of shopworn falla- 
cies. 

We are told, “Liberal religion is not 
a theology but a proclamation of eman- 
cipation of the mind from the tyrannies 
of the past.” But isn’t it the theology of 
liberal religion—its theory concerning 
God, man and the universe—that causes 
the liberat in religion to issue that procla- 
mation of emancipation? 

We are told, “The liberal proclaims the 
sanctity of doubt.” Augustine did the 
same thing fifteen centuries ago. The 
liberal of the present century proclaims 
not the sanctity of doubt, but the 
sanctity of intuition. 

We are also told, “The religious liberal 

. seeks to develop a religion that shall 
be scientifically valid.” The twentieth 
century religious liberal seeks to develop 
a religion that finds its validity not in a 
factual judgment, but in a faith judg- 
ment. The twentieth century religious 
liberal, with Jesus, “sighs deeply in his 
spirit atid says, Why doth this generation 
seek a sign?” 

Says Einstein, “There is no logical way 


to the understanding of elemental laws, 
there is only the way of intuition.” 

Says Eddington, “We can reason only 
from data, and the ultimate data must be 
given to us by a non-reasoning process— 
a self-knowledge of that which is in our 
consciousness.” 

When noted scientists make such pro- 
nouncements, doesn’t it seem abit curi- 
ous to have a Unitarian minister declare 
that “The religious liberal . . . seeks to 
develop a religion that shall be scien- 
tifically valid”? In an age in which the 
great scientists are appealing to religion 
in order to get an adequate understand- 
ing of life, it seems very strange to me to 
find ministers who are seeking to base 
religion on the old and discarded notion 
of the all-sufficiency of science. 

J. FRANKLIN BurRKHART 
Sieporeule. Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

A John Clarence Petrie ministering to 
a Unitarian fellowship is certainly an 
anachronism. He practically recites the 
Nicene Creed. How can one possessed 
of such a viewpoint find any satisfaction 
in the company of free minds? 

Astronomers would consider an astrolo- 
ger in their midst as something in- 
congruous and so also would the 
chemists, an alchemist. Should we not 
feel the same way toward a medievalist? 

Of course, we have no creed and, 
theoretically, a medicine man or a 
Mormon—hbeing a man of good will— 
can find fellowship with us. But, what 
does it profit him or us? 

I have always understood the purpose 
of our creedlessness was to free us for 
adventuring in the rich, unexplored areas 
of religious thought to develop means for 
more intelligent and fruitful living. It 
certainly should not make us a haven 
for nostalgic reactionaries, who look back 
instead of forward. 

Why should the Unitarian church try 
to crawl under the Christian tent? The 
orthodox Christian church is slowly but 
surely dying because it persists in 
dragging the dead weight of a dead past 
behind it. Sixty-five per cent of our 
urban population has walked out on its 
unreality. Do we have to cling to super- 
naturalism too? 

Religious thought did not begin with 
the Bible, nor with Jesus of Nazareth— 
neither did it end with them. The book 
of human ideals is never sealed and true 
religion is not tied irrevocably to any 
particular religious teacher, great though 
he may have been in his generation and 
great though the heritage he has left. 

A. B. Hewson 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Register: 

I second Mr. Hugh Westen S sugges- 
tion that you have a special column 
devoted to church building and exten- 
sion work. Rotanp W. Bursank 
Andover, New Hampshire 
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HAVE YOU 
A LIGHTHOUSE? 


The lighthouse which regularly 


heads the Laymen’s League Bulle- 
tin symbolizes the service which 
the League 
through its national activities and 


tries to perform 


its local chapters. 


Is your chapter giving light? 
If not, 
adjust the lens? 


can we help you to 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


for a fine 
Single Room 
with Bath 


The Prince George is un- 

usual. It is more than a 

great metropolitan hotel 

with a convenient loca- 

tion, friendly attentive 

service and attractive 
surroundings. For people who appre- 
ciate nice things, there is enjoyment 
in our collection of paintings, some 
by George Innes . . . the beautiful 
lounge designed after Stanford White’s 
famous residence . . . and our old 
print collection, one of the most in- 
teresting in the nation. 

WHERE YOUR 
COMFORT COMES FIRST 
We think you will find the Prince 
George a bit different than most ho- 
tels—an enjoyable home for your 
New York visit. Quiet, yet within 3 
minutes of the shopping district. Near 
to the theaters. Trained supervisors 
to entertain your children. Low rates 
make the Prince George New York’s 
most outstanding hotel value. Write 
for booklet CR. 
$3.50 to $7.00, Double 
1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 East 28t St. 


New Yorx.N. 


Just off Fifth Avenue 


intel Belleune 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Reprinted from Newsweek 


Milk for Hottentots? 

From a recent Unitarian Church 
Calendar we quote: “Sunday morning 
service—sermon subject: ‘Food for 
humanity.’ Other events: covered dish 
luncheon after church, coffee, soup 
supplied. All invited to participate.” 


When he was asked about church 
unity, the late Dean Hodges of the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge used to tell this story: 

A man went to a zoo, and in one of 
the cages he saw a lion and a lamb 
together. 

He said to the keeper of the zoo, 
“What a beautiful sight! Here we have 
the words of the prophet fulfilled: ‘The 
lion and the lamb shall lie down to- 
gether.’ What a lesson this ought to be 
to quarreling mankind, particularly to 
our quarreling churches.” 

The keeper of the zoo replied, “Well, 
there is something in what you say, but 
we have to renew the lamb occasionally.” 


People who care little for the writing 
or receiving of letters are close kin of 
Ellery Channing and Henry Thoreau. “If 
you go to the post office once,” said 
Channing, “you are damned.” “No,” 
answered Henry, “you are damned only 
if you get a letter.” 

—The Curtis Courier 


Compensation 
“Helen, don’t go too far out in the 
water.” 
“But look, daddy’s out.a long way.” 
“He’s insured, dear.” —Hachange 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


; 1837 Marking 106 years of service 1943 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. . 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 


Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
acne Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths, 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising 


LADY wants board in pleasant home;—village 25 
miles from Boston, near church and post office; 
$32.00 per month, Unitarian. Box No. 10. 


HOUSEKEEPER for 
attendant nurse, in  Mass.; 
managing household; good plain cook; 
references. Reply Box No. 11. 


two adults, or 
experienced in 
excellent 


one or 


HEALTHY BOY 7% wants Summer board, real 
farm, other children. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.-—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and _ Boylston 
Streets. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Service at 11 a. m., June 7, Mr. Greeley. 
Summer Services (First and Second Churches in 


Boston uniting at Arlington Street Church) 
beginning June 13, Mr. Greeley; June 20, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot; June 27, Rev. Walton E. Cole. 
Friends and visitors are cordially welcome. 
KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist and Choirmaster. 


Every Tues. and Fri., 
Open daily 9 a. m. to 


Sunday Service, 11 a. m. 

12 m. Service of Prayer. 

4 p.m. All are welcome. 
°o 
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Or 


supply of religious materials, such as 
CRADLE ROLLS 


The Beacon Press Bockshon 


is anxious to serve ministers and church school superintendents with a complete 


ATTENDANCE CHARTS AND CARDS- 
CROSS AND CROWN ATTENDANCE PINS 


CHILDREN’S BIBLES 


We also have an up-to-the-minute selection of new religious titles from which 


you may choose: 


ONE WORLD 


WENDELL L. WitLKIE 
Americans learn to understand the shrunken world in 
which they live. paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00 


JEFFERSON HIMSELF 


Bernarp Mayo 


An astonishing picture of a most charming, unpredict- 
able, and versatile American. $4.00 


AMERICAN REASONS 


Bonaro W. OverSTREET 
Six vital messages to every American—written in stir- 
ring poetic form. $1.00 


CITIZEN TOM PAINE 


Howarp Fast 


A book which will live as the enduring portrait of one 
of the greatest of those who founded the republic. $2.75 


PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE DEVOTION 


eos 


IN WAR TIME 


Dran Wriuarp L. Sprerry 


pa 


In 75e¢ and $1.00 editions 


Books reviewed in The Register may always be seen and obtained at the Beacon Press Bookshop 
Make your purchases and selection of materials at 


The Beacon Press Bookshop ——_—_—_—___ 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* Just Published! 


Reprinting of 


SERVICES OF RELIGION 
FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


in small, usable, attractive form, similar to the pre- 
vious Minister’s Handbook. Bound in black imitation 
leather. $1.50 


AN OPEN DOOR TO THE BIBLE 


An up-to-the-minute revision of Gannett’s WICKET 
GATE TO THE BIBLE. Its size, heavy paper covers, 
and its charts make it particularly useful to the men 
and women in our armed forces. 25e 


“As a concise, accurate, convenient and ample Biblical 
commentary, this pamphlet is a vaulable asset for any- 
one studying or teaching the Bible.”—Dan Huntine- 
TON FENN. 


New Materials on 


HOW MIRACLES ABOUND 


The second. set of leaflets. Printed in colors, they 
are carefully and generously illustrated “with photo- 
graphs which appeal to the primary age child. 

21 leaflets in the set, 75¢ 


LEADERS’ GUIDE 


By Dorotuy Irxra Cooker and 
JEANNETTE PERKINS Brown 


Sopu1a L. Fans, Editor 


Practical suggestions, story materials, and project out- 
lines which every teacher will find invaluable. 75¢ 


TEN SERVICES OF WORSHIP 


Prepared by Sopra L. Fans 
With Nature as their basic theme, these are modern 
and interest-compelling for younger children. 35¢ 
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‘5 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


